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GREGG GOES TO THE 21 CLUB 


Can you “top” this incredible but true adventure? It’s not likely 
ever to happen again—not this particular whirlwind experience 


By MILDRED J. MAXIM 


AST FALL, a friend who is employed 
in. a toy store located in the upper 
fifties of Fifth Avenue—you know that 

section where you walk along the streets and 
start missing the things you never knew—tele- 
phoned me and told me of an unusual oppor- 
tunity, mine for the taking. 

Briefly she told me that a gentleman customer 
had asked her if she knew of anyone who could 
take a stenographic report of a conversation. 
She had told him about me and offered to call 
me. He agreed. Evidently he stood right be- 
hind her as she put through the call. Although 
my friend assured me it would only be a few 
hours’ work, she mentioned an attractive sum 
of money. Right here, I might add this ex- 
perience taught me that honesty definitely 
pays. I felt that for the sum offered the 
gentleman wished to hire a court reporter. 


NATURALLY, I was reluctant to profess to 
do something for which I had had no exten- 
sive training. But my honesty was rewarded by 
the counter-offer of a still higher fee. Again 
I demurred. To put it bluntly, I had doubts 
of the gentleman’s mental stability. Either 
that or the dynamics of an idea were certainly 
operating on the gentleman to a degree not 
frequently observed. 

I questioned hesitantly about the size of the 
conference table and possible subject matter. 
My friend directed the question to him and 
evidently received a satisfactory answer, as 
she said, “Hey, make up your mind. I know 
you can do it. Besides, he just said if you would 
get here within a half-hour he'd pay .. .!” 

At that point hesitation dropped from me 
like a cloak. I have heard that “Money talks.” 
But never before had I had the opportunity 
to hear its persuasive tones, its oratorical 
spellbinding, its dulcet promises, its rapier-like 


argumentation, its thunderous command. In 
short, I discovered that for that much money 
I could think awfully fast. 


THEN began the maddest day I ever lived. 
My assignment was to take down the conver- 
sation of the gentleman and his ten-year-old 
guest. The boy had earned a treat by scoring 
in a football game for his school’s victory. So 
for the first time he was seeing a boy’s-view 
of New York. We started in the store whose 
tempting display has lured many a dollar from 
parental purses for definite-minded offspring. 
Toy soldiers, footballs, electric trains, motor 
boats and a hundred other playthings were 
spread before the saucer-big eyes of Tommie. 
And if you don’t think it is a test of your 
shorthand speed to fly up and down aisles as 
one very excited small boy and one very much 
interested gentleman make their selections, 
then you have never taken shorthand. 

Finally even Tommie exhausted the toy 
store and we proceeded to the next shrine in 
a boy’s hegira. Of course—Radio City. Part 
of the journey we made on foot, as befitting to 
pilgrims. You can’t press your nose against a 
glass show window riding in a taxi. So Tom- 
mie and his football, my patron and myself 
proceeded to contact New York in a direct 
and personal way. 


MY doubts had stirred at the sight of the 
football. Within a few minutes I had em- 
barked on the most hazardous part of the day’s 
work. Try to take notes with one hand out to 
push off taxicabs, unwary pedestrians, and 
other such trivia. But the final test came with 
a discussion between Tommie and his host as 
to the virtues of various types of football 
passes. For the first time in its well-poised his- 
tory Fifth Avenue aplomb received—well, at 
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Picture, if you please, a well- 
dressed, well-mannered, Saturday afternoon 
luncheon strolling its measured 
up the Avenue having assault its ears the com 
mand of “Hup!” “Hup!” “20—8—14—5.” 

You wouldn't think it possible, but two peo- 
ple played the part of men. Tommie 
would run around end, streaking under the nose 
of a bewildered and unsuspecting participant, 
while his playmate ran interference and tackled 
him all at the same time. By this time we had 
collected a gallery. We moved up the Avenue 
with a retinue of interested spectators 

Then came the moment when I felt that to 
be an octopus would be by nature sublimely 
equipped to be a stenographer. Now was the 
time to try a place kick. Tommie to kick, the 
older boy to block it. I—I was to catch the 


least a jolt! 


crowd steps 


eleven 
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casting soft browns and blues against the wall 
The white reaches of table coverings, the 
blinking of bright-polished silver, the waiters 
moving like sleek eels in their shiny alpaca 
coats combined to make a restful retreat after 
our exploits on the Avenue. 

At last the company was seated and the 
concentrated study of the menu began. Tom- 
mie quietly listened to the orders that included 
many famous dishes. At last Tommie was 
asked what his boyish soul craved. “Two hot 


dogs and a coca-cola!” A _ profound hush 
And then a babel, “Now don’t you want some 
nice chicken?” “A chop?” “That's not for 
lunch!” and so on—each contributed his 


opinion 
“Now what would you like, Tommie?” asked 
Mr. E 


“Two hot dogs and a coca-cola,” said Tom 











































































ball. I attempted to put aside my book. But 
Mr. E. said in a low, quick voice, “Try to get mie, strong-mindedly, if unoriginal 
this.” Tommie’s comments had been con- “All right,” said Mr. E., “get him his two 
sistently refreshing. But now. . On second hot dogs.” 
thought, maybe even an octopus would need “But,” wailed the waiter, “Mr. E. we don't 
an extra arm or two. have hot dogs!” 
“Then go and get 
WITHIN a few Prissy them,” he said 
; bn Hie? s 
minutes, nature at _— HAY A bus boy hurried 
- “Hear HEHE . 
last asserted itself. | Bein off for the hot dogs 
gave up. Tommie be b, af HTL, The waiters hovered 
d rari iteteisy e : 
came hungry. Mr. E. : nite : around as if unable 
was reminded of a  _—— "eet to pick up the thread 
y Heateteeodnes Huns, Ot . 
luncheon engagement iii, HEHE SEESEEE EERE EEEEE SESE EE ff their accustomed 
LETTE TSLEEES EEELEEEEE ESR EET EES COOREEEAT HEE ESET : 7 4 
and promptly took TET oem LETHE “% Ht re routine. After all, 
ms. 1" Rennes 4 ; 
me along. Like most vi i H : this was not regu 
other girls, lunching ; lar! 
at the 21 Club is not ' At last as lunch 
a daily occurrence was being served to 
for me. I had heard F the rest of the party, 
about its ability to a waiter came bear- 
attract the famous ing a covered silver 
natives of and visi platter. W ith one 
tors to New York, flourish he placed it 
and thus approached before Tommie and 
its portals with min- with another re- 


gled feelings of an . 
ticipation and relief. 
Dividing the famous 
hostelry from the 
street were magnifi- 





Done on the typewriter by Dorothy 


moved the cover, and 
there we discovered 
exactly two hot dogs, 
dressed to the limit 
in mustard and sau- 


erkraut, reposing as 

















cent wrought-iron 

gates, drawn back. Hellemann never did two hot 
Stepping down, we dogs repose before! 
entered a minute courtyard and then pro- Lunch was uneventful, at least for the 


ceeded to the entrance. The house had been 
at one time an imposing mansion, The recep- 
tion hall was small, dominated chiefly by a 
western saddle, beautifully decorated with sil- 
ver. The stairs to the dining room rose on the 
left. The other members of the party met us 


and we climbed the stairs. 

We entered the dining room with its panelled 
wall and curving bay window. Along the wall 
ran a Dutch shelf with plateware and tankards 


others, for I still took notes between forkfuls 
of chicken. As dessert was placed before us, 
Mr. E. said he thought I had taken enough 
notes for his purpose and to relax and enjoy 
the rest of the luncheon. Shortly after, the 
party broke up. That afternoon I went home 
a tired but thrilled girl. Oh, yes, I might add 
richer. 

The fee ?—$100 

Yes, it happens once in a lifetime! 
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Stencils Assume New Importance 


And here are some helpful pointers to you who are cutting them 


By JOYCE SMITH 


ERHAPS training commercial students 
P:: do good stencil work doesn’t sound 
like a particularly noble way to help the 
nation in its war program, but it has a place 
in helping our country to an ultimate victory 
just as decidedly as do conserving rubber, 
buying defense bonds, and making bandages 
[he opportunities for really good stencil 
cutters are even now numerous, and in the 
light of the low cost of mimeographed matter 
in comparison to printed matter, these oppor- 
tunities are bound to increase. 


I se sh re * ‘ phs na «h rt sentences 
4. Use illustrations to break up monotony (You 
ur we these, of course, only if equipment permits.) 
Emphasize important points with headlines 
6. Columns and figures should be well-spaced and 


‘ ] } 
instantly readable 


Keep arrangement logical and coherent 
8. Put yourself in the place of the most lethargic 


recipient and strive for his attention and interest 


THE next step is to clean the typewriter 
keys well. It is a wise idea to brush the keys 
vigorously after each half page or so of typing 
on a stencil. Clean them again 
when the stencil is cut 





The mimeograph department 
of the University of Wisconsin, 


anticipating a reduction of bah ite aes Be 


twenty per cent in the paper ----- 


stock allotted it for 1942, re ' 


lowering of the quantity and ' 
quality of its stock. Instructions ' 
were given early in the year to | 


the NYA and state payroll sten- 
cil cutters in the University de- 
partments, who felt as if they 
were embarking for ports un ' 


8 8 Now insert the cushion sheet 
between the backing sheet and 
the stencil sheet. Incidentally, 
save this cushion sheet and use 
its opposite side for the next 


only one of these to every two 
stencils. These cushion sheets 
can absorb several times their 
weight in liquid and might be 
used for ink swabbers or for 
drying glass office equipment 
when both sides have been util 
ized in stencil cutting. They are 


fused to sacrifice quality of | g ! 
work simultaneously with the — " stencil Priorities now allow 

! 

i 

' 

| 

! 

! 


known every time they sat down 





to cut a stencil. The instructor, ' x especially good for glass drying 

the mimeograph operator him- - 4 because there is absolutely no 

self, assuming for convenience lint on them. 

that his pupils knew nothing at ’ ’ 

all about stencils, imparted to ' ' A FTER setting the knob which 

them essentially what follows. ' ' moves the typewriter ribbon off 
! ‘ the printing surface, insert the 
C--—-—— ab —! stencil in the machine. Type 


ry . . . - 
I HE stencil consists of a back- 
ing sheet, a cushion sheet, the 





the material from the dummy 
sheet with a touch that is just 








stencil itself, with over-all di- 
mensions of eight and one-half 
by eighteen inches. The actual 
printing or working space is 
technically seven and one-eighth by fourteen 
inches, but for practical purposes paper stock 
may be slightly larger, about nine by sixteen 
inches to be exact 

Unless the job is simple, it is advisable to 
work it out on a “dummy” sheet first. Mark 
clearly the actual printing surface and marginal 
limitations, allowing space for all elements 
which are not to be typewritten. These might 
be the heading, the subhead, the signature, and 
even illustrations. Here are some invaluable 
helps in “dummy” preparation : 

1. Make it interesting to look at 

2. Keep the page wel! balanced, readable, lively, and 


' 
picasing 


Stencil dimensions 


a little slower but more staccato 
and rhythmic than that used in 
ordinary work. Hit even hard 
er or, better still, go over twice those letters 


which have the greatest surface area, the 
capitals B, M, and W, for example. 

Now the heads, signatures, and decorative 
work are incorporated in the stencil, this being 
done with various styli and more elaborate 
tracing equipment. The stencil is now ready 
for the mimeograph operator. 

Few stencils involve only this simple process 
Some problems likely to be encountered fre 
quently and their solutions were, therefore, a 
part of the instruction offered to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin student departmental work 
ers. Some of this may be new to you 

If it is necessary to insert a stencil length 
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wise and a typewriter with a long carriage is 
not available, it is possible to cut the stencil 
in half before the typing is done. After the 
halves have been completed separately, they 
may be joined together solidly with correction 
fluid, as illustrated. If the carriage is just a 
very little too short, a little folding over of 
either or both the top and bottom of the stencil 
will do the trick. 
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IF the “o’s” have been struck too vehemently 
and have fallen out, the stencil need not be 
retyped. Type in a few “o's” somewhere on 
the stencil outside of the copy limits, Pick 
these out with a pin point and stick them in 
where they are needed. Now press down on 
them with the pin head. Check on these each 
time the stencil is run. Some may fall out 

again in the run- 

























































































ning 

IF a mistake is If an old sten- 
made, stroke the j cil is unusable 
incorrect charac- ' , only because of a 
ter or characters ; ' date ora word or 
with a burnisher, , two, it may be 
a small glass rod | = brought up to date 
which is part of : a with little trouble. 
the correction ! =e Here’s how: 

equipment, using ! You just place 
asemicircular mo- . an old sheet of 
tion toward the : paper under the 


center of the cor- 
rection. This 


pushes back that fibrous material which was 


Joining two stencils with correction fluid 


whole stencil and 
one on top of it. 
First, of course, the top sheet should have a 
spot cut out of it like a little window reveal- 
ing only the outdated or incorrect copy. These 

sheets of paper protect the type- 





piled up around the sides when the keys 
were struck. Now with a single stroke 
brush the correction fluid over 
the spot. Allow a few sec- B 8 
onds for drying and strike 


the letter or letters you want 
twice lightly. If the 
tion is good, the impression of 
the correct letter or word 
should be clearly seen through 
the dried correction fluid. 


correc- 


If a mistake of more conse- —}+———___ ; 


quence than merely a_ few 
characters is made, or for any 
reason two pieces of stencil 
must be joined, it is best to 
avoid the method of 
patching, by which the edges 
of the patch are lapped over 
the cut-out area of the stencil 
by anywhere from one-fourth 
inch and the two 
edges are mounted together 
with correction fluid. A bump 
might result; this would af- 
fect the clarity of the impres- 
sion. 


obvi us 


to one-half 





8 o writer platen from the ink 
which inevitably remains on 
the stencil. Make the correction 
with burnisher, correction 
fluid, and typewriter as usual. 


FOR an especially profes- 
sional product, try “justifying” 
typewritten matter, on the 
dummy at first, of course. 
This produces a finished copy 
in which both margins are 
perfectly square, resembling a 
printed page. 

These are the steps taken in 
“justifying” typewritten mat- 
ter: First establish the width 
of the desired block of text, 
and place a right-hand margin 
mark of some kind on the pa- 
per in the typewriter. Type 
copy as usual, stopping each 
line either exactly on the mark 
or to the left of it. Whenever 





a 





Lap patch over the edge 
before cutting 


THE solution is to lay the 
two pieces of stencil one over 
the other in the exact place where the patch 
is needed. Cut through both pieces with a 
sharp razor blade where the joint is to be 
made. Carefully set in the unused top piece 
of stencil, which will fit perfectly. Make a 


joint all around it with correction fluid. A 
stencil so corrected does call for especially 
gentle handling, however. Remember this in 
“peeling” the stencil off the machine. 


a word ends short of the de- 
sired length, type a character 
of some kind in solidly to the 
end of the line, as shown on page 61. Be- 
fore starting each line of typing for the 
second time, count the characters at the end 
of the line and make a corresponding number 
of check marks between words in that line. 
Double space at each check mark when retyp- 
ing; this may be done directly on the stencil. 
Distribute these spaces equally on the left and 
right halves of the copy as far as is possible. 











AT 
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Mimeograph operator at Wisconsin University demonstrating operating 
technique to our author 


For an especially professional product, try 
"justifying" typewrittenvmatter, on the dummy atx 
first, of course.v This produces a finished copyx 
in whichvboth margins are perfectlyvsquare, re-xx 


sembling a printed page. 


The first draft 


For an especially professional product, try 


"justifying" typewritten 
first, of course. 


matter, on the dummy at 


This produces a finished copy 


in which both margins are perfectly square, re- 


sembling & printed page. 


Same paragraph “justified” 


TIPS on how to purchase and care for sten- 
cils to insure longevity were considered by the 
mimeograph department to be worth a part 
in its economy drive instructions. 

Even if they are offered at a reduced rate, 
stencils should not be purchased in huge quan- 
tities unless they are gone through rapidly. 
They should never be purchased so far in 


advance that they will be kept in the office 
much longer than three months. Moreover, 
they should be kept in a fairly cool place, 
never near a radiator. Oil is their life’s blood, 
and they will dry out and become useless if 
stored for long. 

Most mimeograph companies, the listeners 
learned, put out two kinds of stencils, those 





and those 


blue, al- 


sheet 
The 

though slightly higher in price, should be used 

for cutting stencils which will be run again 


stem il 


dark 


white 


with the blue 


with the stencil sheet 


and again as well as for those from which a 
many copies will be run, if only in a 
run. The fibrous material in the 
blue is tougher, and all the parts of the stencil 
are thicker and 


great 
single used 
stronger 

IF a stencil is to be used again at a later date, 
it should be blotted gently between 
newspaper after it is removed carefully from 
the mimeograph machine It should then be 
cleaned more completely with quite a liberal 
amount of gasoline on a cotton pad or a brush. 
Any of the oils manufactured for this purpose 
be substituted for the gasoline in washing 
both 
of sweeping movements from left to right, but 


sheets of 


may 


the stencil. Clean sides in a succession 


never up and down on the stencil. 


Before filing the stencil in the folder in which 


it was purchased, lay it between sheets of 
waxed or oiled pape For best results this 
should be done after each time the stencil 


is run 

\ccording to the mimeograph operator at the 
University of Wisconsin, the life span of a 
good stencil taken care of in this manner is 
from ten to fifteen years 

Some of the students were guilty of filing 
the stencils in a box, one on top of the other 
[he pressure on the bottom stencil 
eventually affect its usability. The 


book-like folders in which the stencils are pur- 


would 
heavy, 


chased are much more convenient filing cases, 


and there need be no fear of harming a sten 


cil because of pressure 


r ’ . 
THE mimeograph department at Wisconsin 


University is doing its part in the economy 


drive by using cheaper paper, sixteen pound 
or even twelve pound, for the running of rou 
tine notifications which will not become per- 


manent records or parts of permanent records 
A great deal of stock is being saved by the 
practice of matter on both 
the paper, double-sided runs as they are called 

In business, educational, or governmental 
administration, wherever students will 
day find their places, the ability to economiz« 
on the supposedly little things will be to their 
benefit and to the benefit of the consumers and 
taxpayers of the United States 


running sides of 


some 


* a * 
> “I DON’T wants to be 


to be efficient.” 

These were the very words a colored boy 
was heard to utter talking with a com 
panion on the street. It might be well for 
us to adopt th this naive 
youth in our business world. 


jus’ good, I wants 


while 


simple creed of 
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AND / OR 


How This Expression Came About 
By ZOE A. TILGHMAN 


legal document, 


N almost any contract o1 
this little precautionary and/or is found 
It avoids many a law suit, and this us¢ 


grew from experience 
Perhaps the 
was in 


earliest occasion of its getting 


into court, connection with an event 


of State history—the Run, by which Oklahoma 


lands were first opened to white settlement 
This was in 1889. The proclamation of Presi 
dent Harrison set the day and hour, noon 
April 22; and declared that any who should 


“enter and occupy” the land before that time, 


should lose his right. From this arose the 


Run, The first settler was entitled to the claim, 
and it became a race to get there first. But 
some, reading the words “enter and occupy,” 
believed that they might safely pass the boun 
dary, provided they did not “occupy” the par 
ticular claim they wished to take 

These men, therefor with their camp 
wagons, drove across the line, and to the 
vicinity where they desired to locate. Just 
after noon, the appointed time, they went upon 
the land and set up their claim stakes. Others 
who made the Run filed contests, and the 


question was threshed through the land office 


courts. The final decision was that the intent 
and meaning of the proclamation was the sam 
as “enter or occupy ind such persons, as 
“sooners,” forfeited their rights 

AF FER this costly lesson on the confusior 
of and and r many i s chose to be or 
the sate sick and 1 | both and row 
their contracts 


lyping 


By DOROTHY BIGGS 
Stevens High School, Lancaster, Pa. 


‘THE way I learned my A-B-C 

S always came before the T. 

V and W stood side by side. 

When I had learned them, Oh, what 


But now it seems I was all wrong; 

4 next to B does not belong. 

The only resemblance I can see— 

At the end of the row, you'll find the Z. 


Pride! 


Vainly for perfect copies I strive, 

Yet somehow my errors exceed five. 
I certainly meant to hit the E, 

But plainly enough there stands a T! 


Some day, though, when the trick I've learned, 
And my credentials have been earned, 
There’s just one job on which I'm bent 
That’s Secretary to the President! 
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“AND IN REPLY WOULD 
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SAY” 


Speeding the day when this and the rest of such deadly and ungram- 
matical expressions will disappear entirely from “business English” 


By LOUIS FOLEY 


CURIOUS old superstition, which still 
there in this sup- 
posedly enlightened age, is the belief in 


hangs on here and 


a special language called 
[his notion perhaps indeed continues to influ- 
realizing it. 


“business English.” 
ence many people without their 
Common sense should tell anyone, of course, 
that the best possible English” 
simply good English used in a busi- 
\pparently it has been widely 
that the correct handling of 
transactions required a different 
from that which one would 
Learning to write 
peculiar dialect 


“business 
would be 
ness Situation 
believed. however, 
commercial 
kind of language 
otherwise 
letters in this 


naturally use 
(or dictate) 
was part of a commercial education. 


AN element in this superstition was the quaint 
belief that one should avoid as far as possible 
the use of the pronoun “I.” The rest of it is 
mostly included in the idea that one must not 
obvious things, 
The commercial 


use the ordinary words for 


such as /etter for 
correspondent learned to begin his communi- 
cut-and-dried formula which 


resemblance to any 


instance 
cations with a 
bore only the faintest 
language in which any person ever naturally 
spoke or thought: “Your esteemed favor of 
the 18th instant at hand and contents duly 
noted, and in reply would say ”" There must 
have been millions of letters which began with 
exactly those words. 

hus the writer avoided the poisonous pro- 
by two perfectly transparent tricks: 
in the first twisting a statement into 
the passive, so as not to say “I received your 
letter,” and in the second place, leaving a sen- 
In the latter 
case the pronoun is necessarily there anyhow, 
the meaning would not be 
only seems not 


noun “I” 
place, 


tence grammatically incomplete. 


by implication, or 
clear. In both cases the’ “I” 
to be used; it would have to appear in any 
true translation of what was really meant. 
\t the same time we see how he has managed 
not to say “letter” or “this month” or any of 
several other plain and simple things 


THIS fear of the first-person pronoun results 
no doubt from the failure to perceive that a 
letter is by its very nature a particular sort 
of composition, different from most of the 
other things that people write. In a lecture, 


a report, a magazine article, or a book, the 


author may offend us if he mentions himself 
too frequently ; when he does so, he shows bad 
taste, because his own personality and private 
Naturally there are 
an autobiography, or an ac- 
writer 


affairs are irrelevant. 
exceptions. In 
count of one’s own experiences, the 
himself is the subject, and he 
speak constantly from his own point of view. 
The clearest kind of exception, however, is a 
letter, which is essentially a personal commu- 
nication between two people. If they did not 
have something to say about themselves, they 
would probably not need to be writing at all, 
and each of them can write best, and quite 
naturally will write most, about his own side. 
A frank acceptance of this situation involves 
nothing unduly egoistic in the least. It is a 
normal attitude no apology 
whatsoever. 

Yet the person, whoever he 
started this deadly and ungrammatical form- 
ula for business letters was not totally wrong 
after all. He had sensed faulty 
but never found out what it was. He made 
the common mistake of treating a symptom 
rather than going after the underlying disease, 
Instead of tinkering with details, he might 
have done better to eliminate the opening sen- 
altogether. What useful purpose do 
Obviously you have received your 


is obliged to 


which requires 


was, who first 


something 


tences 
they serve ‘ 
correspondent’s letter, have noted its contents, 
and have replied, or else he. would not now 
have this sheet of paper before his eyes; you 
do not need to tell him these things. If, for 
the sake of the record, the date of his letter 
needs to be mentioned, it can be slipped in 
incidentally. The starting-point for 
your remarks is the point closest to his inter- 
est at the moment: what is being done about 
It is quite unnecessary to re- 


logical 


what he wrote. 
mind him that he wrote it, 
ciency, as well as politeness, should rule out 


and business effi- 


such a waste of time 


**BUSINESS efficiency” becomes a joke in- 
deed when we think of people solemnly typ 
ing out one by one, day after day, countless 
letters in that artificial style. 
Yet the mere idea of having a ready-made 
formula is by no means absurd in itself. Only, 
let it be a good formula to begin with, put 
together in honest which sounds 
something like living speech. Then, if it is 


same lifeless, 


English, 
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really supposed to save time and labor (the 
only excuse for such an arrangement), let it 
be made into a regular printed form, with 
blank spaces for such variable items as names 
and dates. Thus it will appear frankly for 
what it is, instead of vainly disguising itself 
as a personal letter, and hardly deceiving any- 
one except, perhaps, the writer. In fact, the 
common sense of such a scheme was perceived 
long ago by thoughtful executives, and this 
plan is now followed by many business con- 
cerns. 

Real letters, however, are something differ- 
ent from any set formula. They have to deal 
with individual situations which are never 
quite the same. Each time the writer has to 
analyze the particular problem, and then ex- 
press briefly, clearly, and as pleasantly as pos- 
sible, whatever the circumstances seem at the 
moment to require. It is work which calls for 
a combination of straight thinking, a ready 
vocabulary, habits of politeness, patience, and 
unfailing good humor. It is the sort of thing 
which might sometimes better not be done at 
all if it cannot be done reasonably well. But 
on the positive side it offers great possibilities 
for building up the vague but vital asset of 
good will. 


INSTEAD of the dull and tedious beginning 
of the old-fashioned “business letter,” nowa- 
days the better commercial correspondents get 
off to a flying start. They do not “acknowl- 
edge receipt of” a client’s inquiry when the 
fact of a definite reply obviously implies that 
acknowledgment. They begin as near as pos- 
sible to the recipient’s point of interest: “Your 
order is being held, according to your instruc- 
tions.” “The samples which you requested are 
being mailed to you today.” “By Tuesday or 
Wednesday you should be receiving our ship- 
ment.” 

Notice that in these specimens the subject 
of the sentence is the name of that which 
probably looms as most important at the 
moment in the customer’s mind. The deep 
reason for not beginning all letters with such 
a statement as “We have your letter .. .” or 
“We...” something else, is not mere avoid- 
ance of monotony—though that is worth 
something too—but avoiding irrelevance (i.e. 
“slack rope”), because “we” are not what the 
letter is about. As with other things in sen- 
tence-structure, the real difference is a differ- 
ence of point of view, or of attitude. In the 
conventional form of letter-opening, the writer 
seems to be thinking first of all of himself or 
his firm. In the “direct” opening, attention 
is immediately attracted rather to the purpose 
of the communication, not to “us.” 

On the other hand, there is no need of going 
to foolish extremes. It would be silly to say 


that one must never begin a letter with the 
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ordinary conventional style of opening, or to 
suppose that one must twist a situation into 
awkward shape in order to avoid what seems 
a commonplace remark. No, in this as in 
other matters, we can use judgment. As a 
general method, however, what has _ been 
suggested here will accomplish a good deal 
toward creating a fresh and lifelike tone in 
business correspondence 


NOW let us consider somewhat further the 
second characteristic which we have seen in 
“business English” of the old school—the use 
of peculiar diction in place of the natural 
terms for ordinary things. While, in general, 
the artificiality and deadly dullness of such 
writing finally made it intolerable to most 
people of our time, yet one can still discover 
in many modern business letters a few linger- 
ing traces of that stale jargon. A good ex- 
ample is the common reference to “the above,” 
“the above-mentioned,” or “the above prices.” 

A century or more ago, this use of “above” 
caused no offense even in purely literary 
writing. In fact, it may have added a certain 
air of prestige, a slight touch of “learned” 
tone, since the expression no doubt came into 
use by translation from the Latin classics 
Now, however, any such effect is worn 
pretty thin. Notice three things about it: 

(1) Instead of contributing something to 
make a sentence clear in itself, “able to stand 
on its own feet,” it requires the reader to 
interrupt the reading and look elsewhere. 

(2) In so far as it has any effect at all, 
that effect is negative. Whereas a reader 
should be lost in the thought, the ideas, the 
word “above” brings him back to earth and 
reminds him (irrelevantly) that this is only a 
sheet of paper after all. 

(3) It is nearly always entirely unneces- 
sary. If, instead, you say “this,” or “these 
prices,” your meaning will be equally clear, 
and you will be using living speech, not a dull 
formula that is meaningless except on a writ- 
ten or printed page. 


ANOTHER example is the abuse of the 
word “advise.” Its true meaning is to give 
advice, to counsel, or to warn. The use of 
this word, when what you really mean is 
simply tell, or inform, or let us know, savors 
of the old-fashioned stilted diction which is a 
thing apart from living language. (Anyhow, 
in many places where it occurs in business 
letters, no such verb is needed at all. You 
don’t have to tell people that you're telling 
them; just tell them.) 

Likewise overworked is the verb “state.” 
It is best employed only in reference to the 
making of a formal statement, as when we 
read: “The law states. -” To read the 
newspapers, one might suppose that the verb 
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“say”—the ordinary, natural expression—had 
become obsolete. Whenever anyone is quoted 
in the newspapers, he always “states” what 
he is alleged to have said. This usage, how- 
ever, belongs to what might be called “jour- 
nalese,” a synthetic language which gives a 
sort of unreal tone or flavor. 

Another victim of distortion is the conjunc- 
tion “as.” This is a good word not to use, 
if what you really mean is because, or for, 
or since, or inasmuch as. In America at 
least, no one naturally uses “as” in that sense, 
though a good many people /earn to do so— 
when they write business letters, and nowhere 
else. While the word can express something 
like the “because” relationship, notice that it 
is the weakest way of expressing it, because 
that is not the fundamental or natural meaning 
of “as” at all. It is certainly not the way 
people talk. Along with “as” might be men- 
tioned “as per.” This English-Latin hybrid 
is a rather awkward-sounding cliché, and it 
can easily be replaced by something more nat- 
ural—according to, for instance. 


FINALLY, we might notice a specimen or 
two of business slang such as one hears con- 
stantly on all sides. One greatly overworked 
expression of this sort is the word “contact,” 
used as if it were a verb. Like most slang 
expressions, it is very loose in meaning, and 
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covers vaguely see, talk to, call upon, tele- 
phone, get in touch with, write to, or com- 
municate in any way. Why not simply say 
what you mean? 

Another conspicuous example is “check. 
If any verb has been done to death with over- 
work in recent years, this is it. In some peo- 
ple’s vocabulary, it means almost anything— 
look up, look into, investigate, trace, verify, 
find out, see about, compare, or whatever else 
you like. Such lingo becomes wearisomely 
commonplace, and does not make for clearness. 
Why be guilty of it? 


THE language of business letters ought to 
sound as much as possible like living speech, 


but a letter needs to be better than actual 
conversation usually is. It will avoid the 
fumblings and false starts, the ill-chosen 


words, the interruptions, the wordiness, the 
cluttering-up with “dead wood,” which lack 
of time for deliberation causes in ordinary 
conversation. Nevertheless, it ought to sound 
like someone talking, not reciting a peculiar 
ritual of lifeless formulae which never did 
have much life in them, and which become 
more dull and empty with each repetition. 
Getting rid of stale jargon means a gain in 
naturalness and sincerity of tone. It means 
“being oneself,” and writing letters which 
sound more “human.” 


Fill in the Missing Letters 


Another Spelling Quiz 
Arranged by E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


OST of the so-called “spelling demons” 

have acquired that unhappy name be- 
cause one letter, or at most a few, in each 
word are confused by a great many persons. 
The key to the overthrow of these demons is 
the development of a photographic memory— 
the ability to see in your mind’s eye the cor- 
rect letters. 

This month’s quiz will help you in this 
endeavor. 

Each of the following sentences contain one 
or more spelling demons: Some of the letters 
have been omitted from these words. Write 
the correct letters in the blanks. Then check 
with the list given on page 90. 

1. The keys to the two desks have been 
acciden...... ly exchanged. 


& Qaly O€...0<. ne ly has it been 
Miece vs ide ons ry to reprimand him. 


3. I don’t bel...... ve the mistake is serious. 


4. The sum of 75 and 15 is ni...... > and 
50 minus 10 is f...... ty. 


S Wes cece day, Feb....ry 22, is a holi- 
day; and every Sat...... day is a half holiday. 

6. The storeroom needs a th...... gh clean- 
ing. 

Se Be ly yours” is a more fr..... dly 
Ce saccass ry closing than “Yours tr...ly” 
 Gswnews ness letters. 

8. The new 5-cent p...... ce contains no 
i as isa 


9. July, August, and September are the 


seventh, ei...... i Ge Bic cence th months of 
the year. 

10. The experiences of the brothers have 
been para...... 1 in many ways. 

hs es See fe eer ce nor a 
nephew. 

12. Be sure to obtain a rec...... pt for the 
package delivered. 

13. He was much embar...... sed by such 
ee ble lack of c...... tesy. 
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THE LEARNER 





LOOKING BACK — AND AHEAD 


Before going on to a new lesson, take a quick review of what you 
have just learned, asking yourself questions like the five here 


By JANET KINLEY GREGG 


OW is the time for all good students to 
N come to the aid of their shorthand. Be- 
fore going on to the second month’s 
work we should take stock of our ability thus 
far—of how we are using what we have al- 
ready learned, A few questions, to be honestly 


answered, may help. 


1. Are the straight lines you are writing 


——_——=~5 
go ¥/ 
7 / a a a 
1dded; knee, me, man ash, hatch, age; 
” ‘prion , 


2. Do the curves show more curve at one 
end than at the other? That is, does each curve 


rt of an ellipse, and not part 


show that it is p 


of a circlk 


Sane ee 


= — 


COL PD)? 


r, |, p, b, ps, bs, v, f, vs, fs 


> 


3. Is the proportion, or difference in size, of 
the characters being carefully observed? Is 
the b nearly twice as long as the /p, the v 
longer than the f, the m longer than the n, 
and so on? Is the small circle vowel as small 
as it can be made, and is the large circle un- 
mistakably large? 


C) C o? as Pa 
Oe 


oO en wee ed 


he hus} have put f y oe is-his; at-tt, «¢m-not, 


uld mm-more, did date, mé mm; can, are-hour-our, 


, 


go-good, we wll, he. I, me, may, let-letter, like 
4. Is the writing smooth and fluent, not 


jerky and bumpy? Can you see at the end of 
a stroke that the pen glided off the paper with- 


out coming to a blunt stop? This is called 
the “get-away” stroke and indicates a quick 
get-away from one outline to the next. U ntil 
your outlines end in a tapering 
stroke you are not writing unhesitatingly, and 
the very forms are crying for more practice! 
Note how the outlines show whether you fin 


“get-away 


ish them lightly and quickly, or hesitate 


“bluntly.” 





5. Can you read what you have written? 
' 
t 


(Never fail to do 


The answer to all these questions should be 
“ves.” If you are in doubt about any of them, 
compare your writing with the writing in your 
textbook or in this magazine. By noting how 
the outlines are written by the experts, you 
will see what your writing lacks and where it 
could be improved. Don’t be afraid to acknowl 
edge your own shortcomings—before any mis 
take can be corrected it must first be found 


THIS month’s work begins with the study 
of the oo-hook. Like the hook, and like the 
vowels a and ¢, the hook represents thre« 
sounds: as in up, hook, and too 

The hook accommodates itself to the letters 
to which it is joined. After a straight upward 
stroke, for example, it is attached without an 
angle: after » and m it is “turned under,” or 
joined without an angl 

This makes it r¢ ally a part of these letters 
a mere flick of the pen. It may be written the 
same way after & or g also, if these letters 


happen to be followed by r or /. 


. oe a pee ee 


sa 
 ——_— | 
i, up; o& hook; 66, too; t do, to do; new, m 
mood; cur, cull, gul cuff, buff, cup, rough, ruffle, 
tough 


a en oe 


Aenea mame So ane tt 


ay 

















im 
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You will notice that there is always an angle 
either before or after the hook. For example, 
in the word cuff, the angle is before the hook, 
but in the word rough it is after the hook. 


[IT is with the aid of the hooks that we are 
able to write the diphthongs, u, ow, and oi. 
While it is helpful to know that the diph- 
thongs are made up of two sounds and hence 
are written as the combination of two sounds 
each (ce-o0, ah-oo, and aw-ee), in learning 
them it is simpler to consider them as one out- 
line each, so that no hesitation occurs in the 
writing of them 

If you have access to a blackboard, write 
some large diphthong outlines on it for your- 
self; or perhaps your teacher will do this for 
you. Then practice each diphthong as one 
outline, one sound, which it really is in spoken 


English 

o? Pi od 
e Ja wilt - aS 
FG OP KH 


eu, ow, of; eu, acute, few, huge, rescue, unit; ow, 
rouse, ounce, sour, tower; ol, annoy, cotl, jom, 
soul 


The remaining diphthong, i (ah-ee) requires 
less practice than the other three, since we 
have already had a great deal of practice in 
writing the large circle and all that is added 
to make the i is a slight but noticeable break 
in the circle. The break comes as the writer 
finishes the circle, so that it appears on differ- 
ent sides of it, depending upon what letters 
preceded the circle: 


og. gl/If .2— 


1, arise, white, drive, pine, trial 


IN w riting the sound we in such words as 
weep and web, notice the neat and easy rever- 
sal of the e, so that no pause is necessary 
between the vowel and the downstroke follow- 
ing it. The e simply takes on the motion of 
the stroke that comes after it: 


a ae Fog 


weep, web, sweep, weapon 


We are already accustomed to this, in a lit 
tle different way, in the writing of the word 
kill, or kale. The circle is turned on the back 
of the first curve, you will remember, This 
puts the pen in a ready position for writing 
the / and yet keeps the circle close to the 
first curve. If the / should tend to flatten out 
in very rapid writing there would still be no 
confusion in the reading of it because of the 
unique position of the circle. Rag, wreck, lake, 
and leak are other examples—you will be able 
to think of many more 


kill, kale, rag, wreck, lake, leak, fib, vapor, bevy 


IN whatever you undertake, you always want 
to give yourself at least a reasonable chance of 
success. To do this, in the study of shorthand, 
necessitates making the study or practice 
period a businesslike time; sit at a firm table 
or desk, with a notebook of good quality and 
a good fountain pen, and, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, with your mind on your work. 
These are the minimum requirements for the 
study hour. “Don’t sit under the apple tree” 
with a notebook on your knee, and expect to 
get any work done! Shorthand is a product 
of the hand as well as of the mind, and in 
order that the hand may learn to do its work 
properly the student must be in a correct 
writing position with the proper materials at 
hand. 








Note that wrist does not touch 


ONE other thing about shorthand which is 
not always true of other subjects is that it is 
very difficult to make up lost work, and it is 
practically impossible to go on without making 
it up. In a subject like history, for example, 
one might miss a week and yet make up the 
work satisfactorily; but in shorthand the daily 
practice missed in a week would hamper the 
student’s writing for a long time afterward, 
even though the theory work might be thor- 
oughly studied and understood 


THIS is war time, and shorthand is your 
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Brief-Form Derivatives 


For practice during study and review of 
Chapters Four to Six of the Manual 


Basedon Chapter Four Forms 4 eo eg C2 a? ee 


2 eal gfe 2 O — L 
ie caidas tied eels. 
AU na ee IG KO tm 
oF ii D2 Pe ae ae 
2), ~¢ te i“ 5 

—— orem aie! Beate GK I 

e cA ;, 

A GY ee 4 Basedon Chapter Six Forms 


b= = fe anal? 7 t ~ VM wu 


(br An be C4 | V7S7 5 og 


~~ 


fa pomp aE 


CAC AS a Pi Fe - 
ge B ab 
ip heh is ae 


Dare wrong og FG ae 


_~ sy 
Based onChapter Five Forms cc () () () . 
ad 
a0 wth & »IA pay 73 


BZ C424 4 yn 


ilar sani ieee va setae Zz 


= | Ong aly 
6 Paabese Mes “8g 
f° oS" ¢ 4!oy777F 
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war work. Probably few, if any, students re- 
alize how many of the young men in the Sig- 
nal Corps, Coast Guard, in the Army and the 
Navy generally, are studying shorthand and 
typing. Those who already know these sub- 
jects are at a premium. Many are learning 
them now. We all understand that before a 
house is built, complete blueprints, or plans, 
must be made. But we do not all realize how 
much “paper work” is required to assemble 
an army of men and have it ready when it is 
wanted. Consider the arrangements for food, 
clothes, living quarters, transportation, to say 
nothing of military equipment, that are neces- 
sary. This does not take into account the 
messages and the correspondence among the 
officers, as they plan battles and campaigns. 
Shorthand helps make possible the efficient 
carrying on of business at all times and the 
war is the great business of this country now. 
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So work a little harder, spend a little more 
time than you would have in more carefree 
days, and know that your effort will count 
toward winning the war 


A DRILL ON BRIEF-FORM DERIVA- 
TIVES 


ES 


Basep on Cuarptrer Four Forms 


cares, cared, carries, carried, forces, forced, enforce, 
reinforce, charges, charged, discharge, looks, looked, 
clears, cleared, schools, skills, schooled, skilled, wishes, 
wished, governs, governments, governed, expects, ex 
pected, numbers, numbered, positions, questions, 
questioned, purcheses, purchased, remembers, remem- 
bered, worlds, replies, replied, words, worded, bodies, 
embodies, embodied, duties, brings, houses, remarks, 
rooms, remarked, follows, followed, accepts, accepted, 
supposes, supposed, weathered, furthers, furthered, 
explains, explained, particulars, reports, reported, 
longs, longed, thanking, thanks, thanked, efforts, 
communicates, communications, communicated, bills, 
build, friends, lists, listed, corrected, characters, ef- 
fects, effected, returns, returned, answers, answered, 
experiences, expericnced (Continued on page 4&2) 


The Girls Behind the Typewriters Are the 


Unsung Heroines of the War 


By D. C. WHELAN 


Acting District Manager, Sixth U. S, Civil Service District, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ODAY battles are being fought all over 

the world—hattles of airplanes, battles 

of tanks, battles of warships, battles of 
submarines. 

The headlines blaze about them and the 
pages are filled with dramatic pictures of the 
actions 

But back of all this, underlying all these 
battles, before those battles can be won, is 
the GREAT BATTLE OF THE TYPE- 
WRITERS, “manned,” shall we say, by tens 
and tens of thousands of stenographers and 
typists. 

Before any airplanes, tanks, battleships, or 
submarines can be constructed, page after 
page of specifications, requisitions, instruc- 
tions, orders, etc., must be typed. 

Every one of these weapons of war exists 
on paper before it exists in reality. 

The machine-gun r&t-a-tat-tat of the type- 
writers is behind all preparations, all supplies, 
all war efforts. The stenographers and typ- 
ists who write out the specifications, the 
orders, directions, and keep the correspon- 
dence going are the ones who keep the war 
going. Without them—and the work they 
do—the war effort would bog down in a man- 
ner that would be calamitous. 

The work of the stenographers and typists 
is as fundamentally necessary as that of any 
production, supply, and battle lines — for all 


that depends on typed instructions, specifica- 
tions, and orders directing all action from 
production to battle lines. 

The stenographer and typist who has a 
brother, a father, husband, or sweetheart any- 
where in the far-flung battle zones, has a 
patriotic duty that she, too, can perform, for 
his life and his success in the war depends 
on the things made possible only through 
typed pages of production and military orders. 

In another year our armed forces will total 
several millions, our civilian production army 
to support those armed forces will total 25 
million workers of all kinds. And the work 
of all depends on typed orders and instructions. 

On the work of the stenographers and typ- 
ists, all war efforts depend. The government 
needs many thousands more of them, and 
needs them right now—for the speed-up de- 
pends on stenographers as much as upon any 
production line or battle line. Particularly 
are they needed in Washington, D. C. 

Stenographers are urged to do their part 
in winning the war by coming forward now 
and applying for the many positions that are 
urgently awaiting them. 

Stenographers and typists well may be 
called Class A-1 in our war effort. Apply at 
any U. S. Civil Service Office of the Secretary 
of the Examining Board at any first- or sec- 
ond-class post office. And do it now! TODAY! 
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It’s a Contract—We're Sticking to It! 


By WILLIAM ROBERT WOOD 


N your study of Commercial Law you have It was fire. It was punch. It was enthusiasm. 

learned the elements of a contract. You It was the pure love of putting everything into 

remember clearly that both parties to the what they were doing. See? You can mak 
contract must agree completely on all points any of those statements and still the descrip 
in that contract. Now, when you take a job tion is a poor one. It is not a quantity or a 
vou are making a contract. But, there are quality you can put on paper. You still have 
many things to do long before a job comes to feel it and know it: then, you don’t need 
your way—it would be better, too, if you went anyone to tell you about it. If you have not 
out after that job rather than waiting for it known it, no one telling you about it will ever 
to come to you! Not only must you learn cet give you the picture. You just have to Jive it 


tain technical requirements to qualify, but you 
must teach yourself to be the man or woman PERHAPS a bit of reverse English will help 


business will enjoy having. That ts harder to paint the picture. I had a girl in class not 
than the other: the technical s@ many months ago who was quite good: she 
When you study Filing, Shorthand, Typing did her shorthand well—read it back rapidly 
Bookkeeping, and a thousand technical skills, and produced a fine looking transcript; she 
you are studying a set procedure to be used would type between 55 and 62 words a minute 
in the accomplishment of a certain task. Just (often wrote with only one or two errors; 
how you will go about that task, just how you more than three “flunked” in our classes) from 
will act, just how you will deal with fellow standard test copy for the regular fifteen 
workers or your “bosses” is a very different minute period of these tests 
matter. Those matters are intangible: they However, all the time she was in school, 
can’t be weighed, measured, or predicted with and talking about different jobs in town, you 
any degree of accuracy or of reliability could detect a certain feeling that the jobs she 


heard about were not quite good enough for 


1 her. (She may be above the average in some 


WHILI you are young and still in school 


this problem is very complex. You do not ways, but not to a point where that feeling 
lem pl 


could be justified. Truly, all whom I have 


stand alone: there are the mothers and fathers, 
met who were above average never looked 


the brothers and sisters—older and younger 

that enter into this picture. They—one and 
all—are both helpful and harmful. There are 
times when mother is too “good” to you and 
it really hurts—it harms. You have to learn 


down on any job!) 

Now she is working locally for an inter 
nationally known publishing concern. I won 
dered just how she was getting along and | 


to think for vourself. do for yourself. and take Called her mother. (Remember, please, this 
your knocks by yourself ’ girl happens to be “over 21” and should be 
You have to learn to pitch in and give all able to think for herself.) The mother re- 
you’ve got with a sincere spirit. It has got to marked that “Pat has been working SO hard 

these last ten days . back for several hours 


be natural with you or it will wear off, and ; : 
, almost every night and sometimes she does 


then your fellow workers will know it was - ~ 
not even come home for dinner 


“Good !” I replied. a 
“Good? Oh, how can you say that?” the 
mother protested. “The girl needs a let-up 
They're just killing her.” 
“I don’t see it that way,” I rejoined. “She 
is paid time-and-a-half for all those extra 
hours. She is learning. They consider her 
ON tines eeinin Bittle nail itis tai ised capable or they would fire her—at least, they 
: “ 8 would not call her back for work at an extra 


just an “act” and you will stand before them 
in your true light—a light that will not be 
helpful to you. All that goes for school, too. 
In fact, it is the “natural” self you develop 
during all your school years that will be the 
person with whom you have to live for the 
remainder of your life 


‘ 

where all are playing Il enoug . ¢ 
mg : es 11 Rage ro en ugh sO pay scale. She has been just hungry for a 

< ou Ca ITeT 1 ? < - ° 7 » ; } ~ 
oy You “om ' Ai nae hing malbciesagse— job for months—ever since the first day she 

la a tee Ing that there 1s sti came into school. Now, she has it Things 
cr a ey can do witch as ste they have are zooming she can feel safe about keeping 
not done. Then, suddenly something stirs them her job—and you feel like weeping !” 
up. They begin to snap into it. No team can “Oh.” the mother murmured. “I know you 
stop them now. They are goi aces. “ * : , an eS j 
h , be ey are going places. “And work hard like that, but you're just tough and 
«) . . * 
able to take it. Pat is different. 


What was it? It was zest. It was ardor. (Continued on page 72) 
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KEYSTONE ViEws 


Old Swedish church (now Holy Trin- 
ity) built in 1698 with bricks from 
Sweden 


Delaware — the 
“Diamond” State 


ELAWARE. the “Diamond” state, is the 
D second smallest state in the Union, 
Rhode Island being the smallest. But 
despite its small size—47th in rank in popu- 
(266,505) and 47th in area (2,057 
square miles)—it ranks high in agricultural 
production, fishing, and some of the industries. 
Wilmington is the main manufacturing cen- 
ter, with leather machinery, ships, 
hardware, and paper the chief products. The 
famous chemical plant of du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Company is also situated 
Pierre du 


lation 


2 ds, 


in Wilmington It was 
Pont, by the way, who donated about 
$4,000,000 to an organization known 
as the Service Citizens of Delaware, 
way back at the turn of the century, 
for the purpose of 
throughout the state In 1924 T. 
Coleman du Pont spent a similar 
amount in building a great highway, 
which he presented to the state on 
July 4 of that year. 


FRUIT growing is a very impor- 
tant industry; Delaware apples, 
peaches, and strawberries are known 
all over the country. The evaporat- 
ing and canning of fruits is, of 
course, another business that has de- 
veloped from the fruit growing. 
Wheat, corn, and other grains flour- 
ish in the fertile soil. 


building schox Is 


Along the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
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With fifty fresh-water lakes, the Delaware 
River and Bay, and the Atlantic Ocean, fish- 
ing is another natural and lucrative industry. 

Kaolin is found in quantity near Hockessin; 
granite near Wilmington, and brick and tile 
clays. 


AS for Delaware 
Netherlands, Sweden, Great Britain, and the 
United States have And 
although it was Henry Hudson who first dis- 


history—the flags of the 


flown over this state 


covered Delaware Bay and so interested the 
Dutch in that Englishman 
who gave the land its name, Lord De la Warr, 
then governor of Virginia 

The Dutch made the first settlement there 
and, shortly after, the Swedish government sent 


There 


region, it was an 


was constant friction between 
the two, however, and in 1655 New Sweden 
passed into Dutch control. Eight years later 
the English took over; the Dutch came into 
control once more for a short time, and then 
counties on the Delaware,” 
as that section was known to the English in 
Pennsylvania, once again came under English 
rule. A was organized in 
1776 and thus Delaware became one of the 
original thirteen states of the Union. 


colonists 


the “three lower 


State government 


DELAWARE is sometimes called the “Little 
Blue Hen” state. This name became popular 
during and after the Revolutionary War, for 
it seems that one of the companies of the two 
regiments furnished by Delaware in that war, 
carried game cocks which were supposed to 
have been the brood of a blue hen. Therefore, 
the soldiers and later the rest of the populace 
were known as the Blue Hen’s Chickens. 


NORTH of the White Clay and Christiana 
Creeks the countryside has deep valleys, sharp 
hills, and rushing streams, while the remainder 


ROMEO ROLETTE FROM BLACK STA 





of the land is flat, with gently rolling hills, 
lakes and rivers, its mild climate affording the 
traveler a pleasant place to sojourn. The 
visitor should make a point of seeing the old 
Swedish church in Wilmington. It is one of 
the nation’s oldest 


It’s a Contract! 

(Concluded from page 70) 
WELL, that sort of plaint went on for sev- 
eral minutes before I escaped from the tele- 
phone. Now, I’m not tough. I have been sick 
quite often. The only reason I mention that 
to you is this: if you want to feel sorry for 
yourself, if you choose to feel mistreated, if 
you enjoy a sense of sorrow and relish self- 
pity, you can produce those sensations with 
very little effort. 

On the other hand, if you decide to plow right 
ahead toward some goal and you let no senti- 
mental drivel and lazy-itis infect your soul, 
you can always carry on! Do you? 
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When you read of the efforts expended by 
some radio headliner before fame (and for- 
tune) came, when you consider the hours of 
practice for every musical artist before the 
first public appearance, or the disappointments 
of every inventor or scientist before his 
dreams became a reality, well, just stop and 
take a moment to look into a mirror. To 
that image before you just say, “There is a 
person who could be great if but willing to 
pay the price for reaching a desired goal.” 

Sure! Now, grit your teeth, smile, and 
shout, “Okeh, Betterself, it’s a contract. Here 
we go! And, we're sticking to it.” 


RIGHT! When the drive comes from within 
and not from the direction of a relative or a 
teacher, or a boss, you just have that old 
“punch” that can’t be described—it has to be 
felt. And, when you've got it, you've just 
“gotta” succeed in what you undertake. So, 
let's go! America needs that spirit today, and 


you need it EVERY day 
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Second of a series of Gregg Pictographs by Walter Freed, Providence, Rhode Island 
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THE ADVENTUROUS ROAD 


To the student with an ambition and a goal toward which he is striv- 
ing, the road to stenographic success is full of adventure and fun 


By FLORENCE E. ULRICH 


T was a lazy afternoon on the bank of a 

noisy brook where, watching insects flit 

busily around, I pondered how to make 
shorthand and typewriting practice more in- 
triguing to students who in a few short months 
must take their places beside high-powered 
executives in offices humming with tremendous 
activity. 

The road to stenographic efficiency wasn't 
long, but it required discipline, study, practice 
—and no fooling! I tried to envisage the road 
made easier and brighter by this and that, 
when suddenly a story which I had heard in 
the mountains recurred to me: 

A man, weary of plodding the hot, sunny 
highway, suddenly stopped and inquired of a 
farmer who was cultivating his field: “Hi, 
mister, where’s this road take you?” 

The farmer paused, scratched his head, and 
drawled: “Can't tell ya, feller. I’ve lived be- 
side that thar road fer nigh onto fifty years, 
and it ain’t taken me anywhere yet!” 


THE highway to shorthand and typewriting 
efficiency, I decided, might be dry and tire- 
some to the student who has no destination or 
objective, but to the student with ambition 
and a goal toward which he is striving, it will 
be full of adventure and fun! Once I recall 
taking a notebook under my arm and proceed- 
ing to the town hall to hear Doctor Henry 
Van Dyke. The hall was jammed, and I was 
regretfully told there were “no seats.” Cha- 
grined and disappointed I said: “Are you 
quite certain there are no seats? I want to 
report that lecture.” Which was true. 

“Oh, in that case,” replied the door attend- 
ant brightly, “I think you can go in.” I was 
ushered to a choice seat in the house, where I 
reveled in reporting the wit and wisdom of 
Doctor Van Dyke. My shorthand was put to 
practical, thrilling use! 


WHITH interest comes invention, and you will 
be surprised at the use to which you can put 
even a limited knowledge of shorthand, This 
daily use in a practical way of the vocabulary 
you have learned makes the forms “stick,” 
and by the time the Manual is completed, 
using shorthand has become so habitual that 
you will write it instead of longhand most 
of the time. So much more can be said in 










































ART AND CREDENTIALS 





less space and in less time, in making a memo, 
in writing a post card or a letter in short- 
hand! 

Social and cultural opportunities also are 
more completely available to stenographers 
and secretaries today. The good stenographer 
is no longer merely an amanuensis or cog in 
the machine of production; no door in busi- 
ness or society is closed to him. 


A FRIEND of mine was travelling abroad, 
following her experiences as Mr. Hoover's 
reporter-stenographer during the first war 
and in addition teaching shorthand at a night 
school in Washington. In an art gallery in 
Italy, she became absorbed in making notes 
on paintings and art observations until, losing 
all count of time, she found to her amazement 
and alarm that she was locked in the museum, 
How her peregrinations through the growing 
darkness of the gallery finally tracked down 
an attendant and won an exit was not nearly 
so exciting to her at the time as the fact that 
this experience constituted her first story ac- 
cepted by a publisher and resulted in a market 
that enabled her to sell enough articles based 
on her shorthand notes to finance a stay 
abroad for six additional months, This young 
woman had a flair for efficiency and for put- 
ting to use her talents and skills. 


MANY of my readers will be able to re- 
count even more amazing and enthralling 
experiences with shorthand. Such stories will 
multiply day by day now, because of the num- | 
ber of men who are using their stenographic 
skills in the Armed Services. I have no doubt 
that some of the bestsellers which come out j 
of this war will be written by the young men 
and women who have taken down the inci- 
dents on the spot in shorthand. The thing 
for you students to do now is to perfect your 
shorthand writing style so that every note you 
jot down is clear, and easily read. The exer-} 
cises on the following page are given you for} 
this purpose. 

This department has tremendous values tc 
offer. Every award won marks a step forwarc ? 
in your development of skill. The O. G. A 
Certificate is a most important shorthanc 
award. It should be in the possession o 
every stenographer and shorthand student. 


: 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF SHORT 


By FLORENCE 





ning gece? 


SS Foe 


All shorthand characters and some 
combinations in longhand facility 


LEfT 
MOTION 





RIGHT 
Merion 





LEFT 
YVOTION 


_™ 
a \ RIGHT 


- MOTION 
gk 4 


ee cae 


aft motion to curves, circles and hook 


=~ = ? tS Oven 
ight motion to curves, circles and hook 


iver ls 


Left motion to blends 


we 3 Be oe? ite 


Right motion to blends 


RE you ready for some “peppy” pen 
manship practice? You need a notebook, 
preferably six inches wide, with a lin 


down the middle, and a fountain pen, or a 


well-sharpened, medium lead pencil Begin 
your writing in the first column, if you are 
using two-column papel Chis gives you a 
writing space of three inches, a reach easily 
had by mere movement of the wrist. Watch 
both time and motion in going from one out 
line to the next, and from the end of one 
line to the beginning of the next. Make neat, 


compact notes that are not so small and light 
that they cannot be read easily, nor yet scrawly 
and large. Sit in an alert, upright, comfort 
able position. Do not slump, or allow your 
body or muscles to be tense. Correct writing 
posture is important so you don’t incur fa- 
tigue in long stretches of dictation 
THE first column and the first two exercises 
of the second column of our shorthand pen- 
manship illustrations are intended for study 
only. Their purpose is to show you how sim 
ple and easy it is to make the shorthand 
characters correctly. The forward motion of 
longhand writing is used in shorthand. We 
must learn to write outlines smoothly, fluently, 
and legibly from the beginning. Establish the 
habit of writing good notes 








666 eZ Oo 


a —- > ea CO I 


Left motion to circle joinings 


gen a ah 
Fabtevibes: = 


Right motion to circle joinings 


LEFT-MOTION HORIZONTAL CURVE DRILLS 
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HAND PENMANSHIP—No. 1 


E. ULRICH 


THE OVAL DRILL is familiar to most 
of you. You doubtless had it when studying 
longhand. Swing smoothly from the oval ex- 
ercise to the writing of / and r. Make these 
curves rapidly to the count of, say, 200 a 
minute. Since / represents well and will, you 
will then experience the writing of 200 words 
a minute! 

R has the same formation as /, but is only 
half the length (Mrs. Gregg’s department 
last month gave a good illustration of com 
parative lengths.) 

Notice the / and r curves dip deeper at the 
beginning, but curve gently to the end. This 
is the natural way to make them. 


| a 


% . - . 
THE importance of making the curves cor- 
rectly will be understood as soon as you join 
them to other characters. For instance, an 





Qoeoeeoe Qu Qy 
-2Z2QO DP PA 


Movement Drill 


ee LO ee _O 
Proportion Drill 
2 a- 9? —£f e al? 


Precision Drill 








Outline Analytical Study Drill 


a Ce Qe Qs 


_O er = ‘oe — oO 
es os — = = 


—_— ee ¢) 2 ee oe 
Remedial Drill for Circle Joinings 


tr 2° 2 
a — ee Ve ee 


al 4 ier, ies i Se _S 


ee wt Oe Ee 
fa 2" +e. 


ee . ol 


Movement Drill - 1 


_ QB” <2 a 4 ie, - 
Movement Drill - Il 


Precision Drill 
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initial circle fits snugly into the hollow of the 
l and r more easily if the deeper end of the 
curve is at the beginning. Also, the circle can 
be smartly turned to a close at the end. 
Study these enlarged forms and you'll see 


what I mean: 
Co ae 

CIRCLES should begin and end at right 
angles to the stroke. (See how arrow points.) 
Maintain proportion. The remedial drill for 
circle joinings and the movement drills given 
on page 75 are for the purpose of developing 
speed with accuracy. Learn the words that 
these outlines represent. Then time yourself on 
the simple exercise which follows, maintaining 
good proportion, formation, and joinings. 
When you can write it in 45 seconds, you're 
going at a 100-word-a-minute clip! 


Practice These Sentences both for 
Speed and Precision 


oO 


i a ose 
a eo ee 
a One R—, a 
Ge” tae” Beau -w@ 
io walls —— 

al” 0. Bee. do 
ee 


I will not go late. He will nail a little lead on 
the rear rail. Read and return the letter. I like to 
read Lamb's Tales. The rate will allow you little 
return. I will let you hear from Millie and Nellie. 


EVERY shorthand student must write a leg- 
ible style, such as is required for the O. G. A. 
Certificate in order to become an efficient 
stenographer. Rapid and accurate transcrip- 
tion of notes depends upon a satisfactory writ- 
ing style. Your writing must show fluency, 
and it must be accurate in proportion, slant, 
and formation. There must be unmistakable 
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differentiation in the size of circles and the 
lengths of strokes. Keep these suggestions 
in mind during your practice this month 


C.W.A.C. Studying Stenography 


EMBERS of the Canadian Women’s 
Army Corps have started participation 
in a special stenographic course, sponsored 
by the C.W.A.C., at Vocational School, St. 
John, N. B. In on the course are 31 women 
and girls, all members of the C.W.A.C., and on 
full-time service, William McNulty writes us. 
Concentrated training covering four months 
is involved in the new course. During the 
summer vacation period at the school, the 
hours were from 8 a.m. to 12 noon, and from 
12:30 to 2:30 p.m. At the half-hour noon pe- 
riod, lunch was served by the Canadian army 
cooking school, with mobile equipment at the 
school, for that purpose. When the day 
classes were resumed by the school this fall, 
the course had to be scheduled daily between 5 
and 11:30 p.m., with a half-hour out for 
supper. 

On the curriculum of the course are short- 
hand, typing, office practice, elementary book- 
keeping, business mathematics, correspondence, 
penmanship, spelling. 

Besides going to the Vocational School daily 
for the class, the participants in the course 
are receiving two hours of instruction in 
physical training, first-aid, map reading, gas 
protection, and foot drill. On the instructional 
staff for the stenographic course and the sub- 
sequent instructions, are males and females, 
in and out of the war uniforms. The cost of 
the stenographic course is being borne by the 
Canadian Labor Department. It is expected 
that this is the first of a series of such courses, 
and for which the same large public school 
will be made available. When they are grad- 
uated, the 31 women and girls taking the 
course will be assigned to office work not only 
for the C.W.A.C., but for the main army at 
various posts. 


Not Bad at 15! 


E is only 15, but he certainly can write 

shorthand! Mr. Melvin Metsa, a stu- 
dent at the Fordson High School, Dearborn, 
Michigan, has submitted a 160-words-a-minute 
test. His fast flying notes indicate that he 
will go faster and we look for greater things 
from him during this season. 

Mr. Metsa has the highest scholastic record 
in his graduating class of 500 pupils. The 
placement department of the school secured 
him a secretarial position in the Detroit, 
Toledo, and Ironton Railroad Company, with 
an annual salary of $2080. 
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War Measures Call for Changes in Awards 


WING to diversion of precious and test during one month, Some teachers have in 
semi-precious metals to war uses, weare the past separated their papers into groups of 
unable to procure any more pins for the ten with the object of procuring more than one 
duration. We have delayed this announce- club prize. While this was contrary to the 
ment hoping that some changes in policy spirit of the award, we in some instances ac- 
would permit the use of sterling silver at ceded to the request, but shall not be able to 
least. Our manufacturers now inform us that allow more than one club prize this season. 


the market, 
even in sil- 
ver, is very 


uncertain, A Ad ORDER OF GREGG ARTISTS 





and that it is 





likel , CERTIFI OF MEMBERSHIP 
unlikely that CH La 
= . > L@ere = 
we can make samen aun 
further pur- HAVING RECEIVED THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE 
Lege COMMITTEE OF EXAMINERS IS HEREBY GRANTED 
chases of this MEMBERSHIP IN THE ORDER OF GREGG ARTISTS 


material. 

We have a 
| limited sup- 
ply of pins in 
stock, how- 
ever, and 
these will be 
used as club 
prizes as long 
as they last 











A COMPE- 
TENT Typ- 
ist Certificate 
will be is- 
sued at 50 
words a min- 
ute from now 
on instead of 
the Compe- 
tent Typist 
Pin, but in a 
club of fif- 
teen or more 
tests qualify 
ing at 50 or 
more words 
per minute, 
the typist 
making the 
best record 
will, as long 
as we can 
supply them, 
receive a pin, 
also, as the 
club prize. 


WE § shall 
not be able 
to award 
more than 
one club prise 
on any one Certificates and Pins to be won 


























A CERTI- 
FICATE 
that will fit 
into the writ- 
er’'s Awards 
Album will 
replace the 
pin formerly 


issued to 
those who 
passed the 


T ranscrip 
tion Test at 
120 words a 
minute. 
Teachers 
have written 
us that some 
students pre- 
fer a certifi- 
cate, which 
they can 
show to a 
prospect ive 
employer. 
The new one 
is very at- 
tractive and 
suitable for 
the purpose. 


RECOG- 
NIZING the 
value of com- 
petition in 
the class- 
room, other 
spec ial 
awards 
will be made 
while we still 
have them, 
as follows: 
O. G. A. 
Awards. 
For the best 
specimen sub- 
mitted in an 
O.G.A. Test 
club, we will 
awarda 


_—— 





Bronze Pin, where 10 specimens qualify 





Silver Pin, where specimens qualify 

Gold Pir vhere specimens qualify 

QO. G. A. Br elet r Tie Clasp, where 4 speci 
mens i 

Esterbrook |} ntain Pen Desk Set, ere 
sre mens f 

Pearl Set O. G. A. Pin, where 75 specimens 
qual ty 

In the O. A. T., the awards issued for th« 
best specimens in the club are a 

Rronze Pir shere specimens qualit 

Sul Pir ‘ mens ¢ ? 

G P he s ens qualify 

Gress Student ! where 40 specimens qualify 

beste k | t I Desk Set v here 


lub prizes for the 
100 words 


Shorthand Speed Tests. ( 


Shorthand Speed Tests at 80 and 


a minute are awarded as follows 
\ il word pin for the best pay in a 
submuss f not fews tl hitteen qualifying 
€ a 5 t € wi i¢ 
" t cis t be made on 
th S « , 
\ ; ’ pin f the best 1 t a 
} +) * ; , 
i ec 1 . t s 
O.G. A. Clul 
eo \Fe Tie A u ) 
, ? Dominica D te Catholic 
Pearl Pin High School, Camden, New 
Jersey 
varet y ler 5 shi “4 
Moranee a he = : Thelma Lihie, Notre Dame 
ton gn Scnool . Secretarial School, Mon 
mersin mecfenti. Wester: treal, Quebec, Canada 
“leh ‘ame = Detroit Claire Christopherson High 
— Saene , School, South St. Paul 
Michigan High Minnesota 
» son. Senior 4 . = 
—_ “» Hur < ~— ch’ De Eleanor Kubiak, St. Ann's 
oy ’ = . —_ Commercial School, Buffalo, 
~ ~ —_ one New York 
I — , " 7 vw. rnia Esther McGraw, Central 
‘lino! ete — Senior High Schoal 
Mildred Ching, W R. Far Johnstown Pennsylvania 
rington High School 
Honolulu, Hawaii Bracelet 
Lois Andersor Union High 
School, Las Cruces, New Rose Marie Canty, St. Pat 
Mexico rick’s Academy, Washing 
Francine Kelly, Haverford ton, D. ¢ 
Township High School, Florence Armatis, Nativity 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania Commercial High School, 
Sara Lambrite, Churchman Detroit, Michigan 
Business College aston Gladys Pauski, High School, 
Pennsylvania Kast Hartford, Connecticut 
Betty Atchison, Southeast Mary Hudak, Township High 
High School, Kansas City, School, Streator, Ulinois 
Kansas 
Lillian Hanicits Visitation . ° 
High School, Chicago, Hi Gold Pin 
nois 
Mildred Beckle Barnes jetty Foster, Humboldt High 
School of Cor ree, Den School, St. Paul, Minne- 
ver, Colorad sota 
Martha Thornton, High 
. . . | ocke Penn - 
Esterbrook Fountain -~ ~- \ eee Penn 
Pen Desk Set June Leber and Theresa 
Tedesce, William Penn 
Mildred Boettcher, Humboldt Senior High School, York, 
High School, St. Paul, Pennsylvania 
Minnesota Edmond Cisneros, Belmont 
Jim Jones, High School, High School, Pasadena 
Vancouver, Washington California 
Marie Craig, High School, Geneva Fitzpatrick, Senior 
Hammond, Indiana High School, Miami, 
Charlotte Balley, Weequahic Florida 
High School. Newark, New Leatha Rothenbuhler, High 
Jersey School, Fostoria, Ohio 
Wonnie Lee, Woodbury Col- Esther Nitka, P. J. Jacobs 
lege, Los Angeles, Califor- High School, Stevens 
nia Point, Wisconsin 
Barbara Loomis, Fresn Ethel Amondson, High 
Technical School Fresno School, Centralia, Washing- 
California ton 
Dorothy Anselm, Western Doris Olson, High School, 
High School, Detroit, Lead, South Dakota 
Michigan Carol Hildebrandt, St. Stan- 
Marcia Bair, Union High islaus High School, Mil- 
School, Phoenix, Arizona waukee, Wisconsin 
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In the event that a mi 


ed club of papers is 


submitted, with not fewer than fifteen papers 


in the club, the prize 
student making the 


“ ill he 
best 


awarded to the 


record at the highest 


speed, unless otherwise specified by _ the 
teacher 

Only one club prize for Shorthand Speed in 
any one teacher's class will be awarded during 


any one month 


If fewer than fifteen papers 


are submitted, certificates only will be award 


ed—no club prize 


OUR present stock of Writing Progress Pins 


will probably last 
that date a Writing 
be issued, and the 
a club prize where 


ify, the writer of the 
pin in addition to the 
The quicker you 


tests, the better chance 
They are quite worth wear 


the pins offered 


so let's be up 


ing 


Lorraine Weltman 


High School, Cleveland 
Ohio 

Ruth Van Dusen, Ottawa 
Hills High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 

Emily Ogorek and Maryann 
Luszezak, St Ann's Con 
mercial School, Buffalo 
New York 

Evelyn Brutklewiecz, St 
Mary Cathedral High 
School Saginaw, Michigan 

Lucille DeNigris, High 
School, East Hartford 


Connecticut 


Catherine Etzel, St. Mary's 
Academy, Milwaukee, Wis 
consin 

Edana Borntrager, Gallagher 
School of Business, Kanka 
kee, Illinois 

Antoinette van Gastel, Mercy 
High School, Milwaukee 


Wisconsin 
Marjorie Barton, Senior High 
School, Newton, Kansas 
Shirley Graichen, Edward F 
Searles High School, Meth- 
ven, Massachusetts 
Martha Kessler, High School 
Cairo, Illinois 
Delores Rodgers, Harter- 
Stanford Township High 
School, Flora, Illinois 
Constance Minardi, Notre 
Dame High School, 
we, California 
Audrey Deppisch, 
High School 
Wisconsin 
Betty Goe 
Virginia 
Clarksburg, 
Patsy Reilly 
Academy, 
tucky 
LaVona Bundy 
Las Vegas, 
Theresa Ganley, Mission 
Church High School, 
bury, Massachusetts 
Regina Gorski, Dunbar Town 
ship High School, Leisen- 
ring, Pennsylvania 
Eleanor Lafchuk, Weequahic 
High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 
Ione Stackhouse, High School, 
Puyallup, Washington 


San 


Mercy 
Milwaukee, 


Barvais, West 
Business College, 
West Virginia 
Ursuline 
Louisville, Ken- 
High Schoo 
Nevada 


Rox 


until 
Progress Certificate 
remaining 
hiteen of 


quality 


am 


Glenville 


\ ites 
will 


reserved as 


January 1 


pins 


more tests qual 


best paper receiving a 


certificate. 


the 
I winning 


on various 


have « 


you 


doing 


Prize Awards 


Silver Pin 

Edna Noble, Roosevelt High 
School, Wyandotte, 
Michigan 

Betty Speckmann, Central 
High School, Flint 
Michigar 

I th Solomon 
High School, 


Jersey 


Weequahic 
Newark, New 


Sacred 
Columbus. 


Kelley 


School, 


Kosella 
Heart 
Ohio 
Elaine Dalley 
Burlington, 
Hideyo Ono, 
lege, Los 
fornia 
Catherine Reskovic, St. Mary 
High School, Columbus, 
Ohio 
Dorothy Chatham, Eastern 
High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
Vincent Husovsky, 
Teachers College 
burg, Pennsylvania 
Phyllis Baker, High School 
Jackson, Minnesota 
Alice Eklund, High 
Roseau, Minnesota 
Eva Lou Morris, High 
School, Defiance, Ohio 
Carol Krause, Lincoln 
School, Manitowoc, 
msin 
Dorothy 


ness 


High Schoo! 
Vermont 
Woodbury 

Angeles, 


Col 
Cali 


State 
looms 


School 


High 
Wis 


Nashua Busi 
Nashua, New 


Estes 
College, 
Hampshire 
Leatrice Yamagata High 
School, Hilo, Hawaii 
Maurice Dungan, Humboldt 
State College, Arcata 

California 

Lucille M. Kowatch 
School of Commerce, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Veronica Kemblowski 
Counsel High School 
cago, Lllinois 

Sylvia Schwartz 
School, Rochester, 
York 

Mildred Alexander 
View College, 
Texas 

Julia Skoloda, Dunbar Town- 
ship High School, Leisen- 
ring, Pennsylvania 
(Continued on page &4) 


Waltor 


Good 
Chi 
East Higt 
New 


Prairie 
Hempstead 
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October Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking 
and insure accuracy in making out certificates. October copy is geod as membership tests 
antil November 25, 1942) 


Senior O. A. T. Test—Club Announcement 





THE PAN-AMERICAN PRESS CLUB 
cordially invites you 


to hear 


WELL-KNOWN LATIN-AMERICAN JOURNALISTS 
tell interesting facts on Latin-American Life 
ata 
LUNCHEON — FORUM 


and a lively Program of Latin-American 
MUSIC DANCES SONGS 
Guests of Honor 


HONORABLE T. HARTMANN, Consul! General of Bolivia 
and SENORA JUSTA R. de HARTMANN 


Saturday, April 19th 12:30 p. m. 
HOTEL SHERATON 
Lexington Avenue at 37th Street 
$1.30 per person 


For reservations write or telephone the 


PAN-AMERICAN PRESS CLUB 
545 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 6-2575 


Please make checks payable to the 
PAN-AMERICAN PRESS CLUB 











INSTRUCTIONS: First make an exact copy of the Pan-American Press Club announcement given here, 


then, select the material necessary for a similar announcement about the meeting of the Shorthand Writers | 


Club from the paragraphs on page 82. Write at top of each sheet length of time taken to complete work. 
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October Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this ten-minute test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten words for 

each error to get met words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute. The 

number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting the gross number of 
strokes written.) 

Strokes 


Think back over the many books and stories you have 52 
read. Select the one that has appealed to you most, the one 113 
that has lived and will continue to live in your memory. 171 
Have you ever wondered what gift that author had to so 226 
grip your interest and touch your heart? If you analyze the 287 
reason for the appeal, you will find in all probability that 348 
it lies in one character in the story who stands out to you 408 
above all other fiction characters, a character the author 467 
has made you love. That was the author’s gift, his magic 525 
touchstone. 538 

This ability to create lifelike characters who worm their 56 
way into the affections of the reader is a gift that, like all 659 
the other qualifications demanded of the writer, can be ac- 717 
quired. But it must be worked for. It is not, primarily, a 778 
matter of inspiration or of knowledge of life or experience 838 
or technique. While all these are necessary, they alone are 899 
not enough. The ability depends, more than anything else, 958 
on the capacity for affection in the author himself. The 1016 
author must first love his character before he can make the _1076 
reader love him. And to create a character that he himself —_1136 
can love, it is necessary that he have a great measure of 11% 
sympathy and liking for people in general. He must find 125! 

, people as a whole charming and admirable. 1294 

We who are writers sometimes find difficulties in the way _1352 
of loving our fellow men with that free and wholehearted sin- 1412 
cerity that is required. As we struggle upward in the process _1475 

of evolution, we have a tendency to regard our own par- 1529 
ticular plane as the most significant one, the all-important —_1590 
one. This is right and proper. One makes no great progress _165! 

. toward a given goal without first excluding all other goals. 1713 
But the attitude of looking down on the other stages of de- 177! 
velopment as lower or inferior ones presents the danger __ 1827 
of our also adopting the same attitude of superiority toward _ 1888 


the people who happen to be in those other stages—the 1943 
danger of losing the warm friendliness of our contacts with —2003 
humanity. 2n14 
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Strokes 

In common with all artists, the writer determines the 2068 
depth and significance of his work by his insight into human = 2129 
nature, his grasp of the laws of life. Such insight is meas- 2189 
ured by the intensity of his sympathy with life and his sin- 2248 
cere affection for it. Not only must he be sympathetic with 2309 
those who are congenial to him, those of his own intel- 2363 
lectual, cultural, and temperamental qualities, but he must = 2423 
in spirit be brother to those above and below him—even to = 2482 
the intolerant genius, the misguided martyr, the disagree- 2539 
able illiterate, the abhorrent criminal. 2581 
It is easy to have a fellow feeling for our equals and 2636 
for those who are above us; not so easy to have it for those 2697 
who dwell in planes we consider lower than ours. But it is —2757 
the writer’s business to know and to interpret all of life. And = 2822 
there is more life at the bottom than there is at the top. 2882 
Those below-us in education, riches, and culture arecloser 2942 
to elemental life than we are, and often glimpse basic laws _— 3002 
more easily. Because their vision is not obscured by an 3059 
excess of artificial knowledge, they frequently see into the _ 3120 
heart of things. In certain very important respects they are _ 3182 
above us. The history of science teems with discoveries 3239 
made by the layman; countless inventions owe their origin 3297 
to some illuminating idea or fact advanced by those who _ 3353 
had little exact knowledge of the subject. And when the 3410 


expert or the master does discover something new, it is be- 3468 
cause he is able for the moment to shove aside his accumu- _— 3525 
lated mass of learning and to view his subject with acertain 3587 
childlike simplicity. 3610 


In every carpenter, every farmer, every factory worker 3665 
is a wealth of story material. Not necessarily in the facts 3726 
or the experiences they can relate, but in their reactions 3785 | 
to life, in their revelations of human nature. Occasionally, 3847 
in both speech and actions they hit upon some trenchant 393 | 
fact, reveal some phase of life from a fresh point of view, 3963 
throw a translucent light upon some human relationship. 4021 
All this is grist for the mill of the writer. If his sym- 4078 | 
pathy for people is keen, they will give him not only their 4139 
stories but, what is more valuable to him, their interpreta- 4198 
tions of life—From ‘“‘Writers’ Markets & Methods,”’ by 4212 
William David Ball. | 
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Senior O. A. T. Test Copy 


(See 


The Shorthand Writers Club invites all 
members of the school and graduates as 
well, to hear leading business men of our 
city address the club on the topic, Students, 
What of Tomorrow? Following the ad- 
dresses, time will be allowed for General 
Discussion. 

This is one of the special monthly meet- 
ings, and wi!l be held in the auditorium of 
(insert name and address of your school), 
on Monday, October 19, at 3 o’clock. 


instructions 


on page 79) 


Speakers will be Mr. George J. Harvey, 
President of the Dry Goods Stores, Inc., 
and Dr. Christopher L. Barkley, Owner 
and Operator of Barkley Associates, Con- 
tracting Engineers. 

Owing to the limited accommodations, 
entrance to the meeting will be by ticket 
only. You should write or telephone for 
your reservations to the Secretary of the 
club, Mr. Henry S. Brown, (Insert name 
and address of your school) Central, 2-0202. 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: This is a simple test of artistic arrangement and correct typing, an article with head- 


ing, some underscoring and dashes. 


neatly on a plain sheet of paper. Write at 


(Italicized words in test should be underscored in typewritten copy.) Type 
top of sheet number of minutes taken 


to complete this test. 


THE THINGS MONEY CAN’T BUY 


The late George Horace Lorimer, for many 
years editor of The Saturday Evening 
Post, once wrote these words: “It is a 
good thing to have money and the things 
that money can buy, but it is good, too, 
to check up once in a while and make sure 
you haven’t lost the things that money 
can’t buy.” 

The things that money can’t buy would 
make a long list—here are some of them: 

Money can’t buy real friendship — 
friendship must be earned. 

Money can’t buy a clear conscience— 
square dealing is the price tag. 

Money can’t buy the glow of good health 
—right living is the secret. 

Money can’t buy happiness—happiness 


is a mental attitude and one may be as 
happy in a cottage as in a mansion. 

Money can’t buy sunsets, singing birds, 
and the music of the wind in the trees— 
these are as free as the air we breathe. 

Money can’t buy inward peace—peace is 
the result of a constructive philosophy of 
life. 

Money can’t buy character—character is 
what we are when we are alone with our- 
selves in the dark. 

Continue the list yourself. You'll agree 
that among the things money can’t buy 
are some of the most valuable treasures 
life has to offer. It is a good thing to 
check up now and then to be sure we 
are not missing these things. 





(1) Use clean type. 
mitted. 


used, (4) 
in the 


tabulated work Senior Test. 





Suggestions for Preparing the O. A. T. Tests 


(2) Do not erase or strike over letters; 
(3) Indent paragraphs either five or ten spaces, but keep them uniform throughout the test. 
A lesser number than five spaces or a greater number than five, unless it be ten, should not be 
Double space always between paragraphs, whether it be on single-spaced matter or 
double-spaced, but do not use more than two spaces. 
The wording must 
Tests should be properly punctuated. 


typographical errors are not per- 


(5) Type a proper heading or caption on 
be clear and understandable but brief 








A Drill on Brief-Form Derivatives 
(Concluded from page 69) 


Basep on CuapTer Five Forms 


uses, used, unused, powers, powered, nights, finds, 
rights, righted, lights, lighted, points, appoints, powmted, 


appointed, wires, wired, kinds, tmauires, inquired, 
miles, objects, objected, trusts, trusted, mails, mailed, 
addresses, addressed, respects, respected, disrespect, 
arranges, arrangements, arranged, considers, consid 
ered, opportunities, advantages, pleases, pleased, dis 
please, progressed, encloses, enclosed, wonders, won 
dered, problems, successes, excepts, excepted, stops, 
stopped, accords. accorded, persons, regrets, re 
gretted, corresponds, corresponded, excels, excelled, 
organizes, organizations, organised, froofs, per- 
fected, satisfics, satisfied, covers, discover, directs 
directed. 


Basep on CHarpter Six Forms 


copies, copied, stocks, stocked, stands, allows, al- 
lowed, drafts, drafted, refers, references, referred, 
remits, remittances, remitted, suggestions, suggests, 
suggested, individuals, acknowledges, acknowledged, 
receipts, receipted, enables, enabled, invoices, in- 
voiced, industries, obliges, obliged, moves, moved, 
agents, spirits, spirited, credits, credited, appears, 
appeared, beauties, differs, differences, differed, ap- 


delivered, instances, 


proximated, delivers, deliveries, 
influences, influ- 


responses, rules, ruled, qualities, 
enced, mistakes, records, recorded, advertises, ad- 
vertised, occasions, quantities, improves, improved, 
acquaintances, acquainted, insures, insured, news- 
papers, inspected, determined. 
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October Transcription Practice 


(281 Standard Words) 
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lielen Ta r George Wash 
ington High School, Dar 
ville Virginia 

Dorothy Jea Crozier, The 
Altoona School for Secre 
taries, Ajtoona Pennsy! 
vania 

Gladys Brau St Paul of 
the Cross, Jersey City, New 
Jersey 

Eleanor Bauerlein, Our Lady 
Queen of Peace High 
School, North Arlington 
New Jersey 

June Camenisch, Tamalpais 
High School, Mill Valley, 
California 

Norma Anderton, Branch 


Agricultural College, Cedar 
City, Utah 

Dolores Groebner, Holy Trin 
ity High School, New Ulm 
Minnesota 

Dolores Hyde, High School 
Hazel Park, Michigan 

Duane Cappelen, High School 
Willmar, Minnesota 

Cecile Boyer, Pensionnat 
Notre-Dame de Lourdes, 
Eastview, Ontario, Canada 

Enid Mortensen, High 
School, Deadwood, South 
Dakota 

Beatrice Koritzky, Weequa 
hie High School, Newark 
New Jersey 

Georgia Cook, High School 
Cambridge, Maryland 

Warren Spikes, High School 
Garden City, Kansas 

Margaret Kurlytis, Feitshans 
High School, Springfield 
Illinois 

Rita Sherwood, Rodger Lud 
lowe High School, Fair 
field, Connecticut 

Ruth Eichner, Muhlenberg 
Township High School, 
Laureldate, Pennsylvania 
Rose Mary Gau, St. Mary's 
Springs Academy, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin 

Gertrude Yoskowitz, High 
School, Asbury Park, New 
Jersey 

Tessie Sinatore, Senior High 
School, Northampton, Penn 
sylvania 

Eva Correia, Joseph Case 
High School, Swansea, 
Massachusetts 

Virginia M. Stachnik, St 
Barbara High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Maxine Nay, High 
Las Vegas, Nevada 
Marjorie E. Schnug, St 
Peter's High School, Mans 
field, Ohio 

Carol Michalski, St. Stanis 
laus High School, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin 

Florence Downs, High School 
Tigard, Oregon 

Betty Bullock, Community 
High School, Norton, Kan- 


School, 


sas 

Mary Prendergast, Mount 
Saint Bernard College, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, 
Canada 

Anna Gramatikas, Weir High 
School, Weirton, West 
Virginia 

Virginia Wellington, High 
School, Cuyahoga Falis, 
Ohio 

Madelein Piquette, St. An 
gela’s Academy Montrea! 
Quebec, Canada 

Aurora Melanson, Donna 
Grove, and Victoria Brock, 
Central High School, Flint, 
Michigan 

Nora Walsh, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, 
South Carolina 

Gloria Reindl, Lincoln High 
School, Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin 

Martha Lee Clark, High 
School, Beloit, Kansas 

John T. Ready, Hesser 
Business College, Manches 
ter, New Hampshire 

Therese Lachance, St. Clare 
High School, Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island 

Jean Acker, High School, 
loucester, Massachusetts 





O.G.A. Club Prize Awards 


(Continued from page 78) 


Eileen Bennett, Our Lady 
Queen of Peace High 
School, North Arlington, 
New Jersey 

Rosemary Peterman, St. Phil- 
omena Commercial High 
School, Chicago, Lilinois 

» C 


Elizabeth Rifle, High School, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

Helen Kiemensen, High 
School, Mason City, lowa 

Phyllis Shurmur, Roosevelt 
High School, Wyandotte, 
Michigan 


Ora Walrath, High School, Mildred Pierre, Y A. 
Willmar, Minnesota School of Commerce, New 
Bernice Allen, G. A. R. Me- Orleans, Louisiana 


Chico State 
California 


Fern Williams, 
College, Chick 


morial High School, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


O. G. A. Membership Test 


Word Study 
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Margaret Meldon, Villa Ma 
ria Academy, Erie Penn 
syivania 

Dorothy Bailey, High School 
Barnesville, Ohio 

Elleen Ryan, St. Lawrence 
Academy, Buckingham 


Quebec, Canada 
CamuUle Schutte Mother of 
Mercy Academy, Cincin 


nati, Ohio 

Dorothy Traxler, College of 
St. Benedict, St. Josep! 
Minnesota 

Marlys Dornbusch, High 
School, Milbank, South 
Dakota 

Kimiko Kodani, Union High 
School, Oxnard, California 

Ray Selby, High School, 
Lawrenceville, Illinois 

Sylvia Faiola, Catholic High 
School, Lebanon, Pennsy! 
vania 

Evelyn Kern, St. Rose High 
School, Lima, Ohio 

Elizabeth Sieber, St. Boni 
face Commercial School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

LaVerna Eschmeyer, Commu- 
nity High School, Pekin, 
Illinois 

Alice Arvidson., Crosby-Iron 
ton High School, Crosby, 
Minnesota 

Caroline Goralski, Messmer 
High School, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 

Virginia Buettner, Hamilton 
School of Commerce, 
Mason City, lowa 

Audrey Blomberg, Communi 
ty High School, Harvard, 
Illinois 

Ebbeline Rykse, Ottawa Hills 
High School, Grand Rap 
ids, Michigan 

Pearl Hallock, High School, 
Neenah, Wisconsin 

Irene Marchi, Sacred Heart 
Commercial School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Christina Coughlin, High 
School, Agawam, Massachu- 
setts 

Helen Falter, St. John High 
School, Delphos, Ohi 

LaRayne Ohlischwager, High 
School, Batavia, Illinois 

Mary Coll, Our Lady of the 
Valley Convent, Orange, 
New Jersey 

Judith Wick, Northern Busi- 
ness College, Bemidji, 
Minnesota 

Laura Ciccone, St. Veronica 
High School, Ambridge, 
Pennsylvania 

Grant F. Stetzler, Muhien 
berg Township High School, 
Laureldale, Pennsylvania 


Bronze Pin 


Alice Tarini, Junior College 
of Connecticut, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 

Margaret Ferguson, St. Jo 
seph’s Girls School, San 
Francisco, California 

Juliane Gunterman, High 
School, Bremen, Indiana 

Albert Herbert, High School, 
St. Agatha, Maine 

Teresa Reyne High 
School, Ray, Arizona 

Gloria Bonomi, High School, 
Scituate, Massachusetts 

John Church, Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase Senior High School 
Bethesda, Maryland 

Elizabeth O’Brien, High 
School, Marlboro, Massa 
chusetts 

Lillian Green, High School 
Lancaster, South Carolina 

Yvette Chagnon, St. Ann's 
Boarding School, Lachine, 
Quebec, Canada 

Eller. Koe Burlison, Township 
High School, Carmi, Illi- 
nois 

Geraldine White, St. Scholas- 
tlea Academy, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas 

Jean Bisisdell, Bliss College, 
Lewiston, Maine 

Joy Eames, High School, 
Deadwood, South Dakota 
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Elsie Niki, Galusha School 
of Business Training, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii 

Helen G. Floyd, High 
School, Galena, Illinois 

Dorothy Lasher, High School, 
Hudson, New York 

Lela Lanning, Oklahoma Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa 

Clara Salome, Loretto Acad- 
emy, Las Cruces, New 
Mexico 

Gabriel Calabrese, Grace 
Business School, Morris 
town, New Jersey 
Margaret Vasilko, Catholic 
Central High School, 
Hammond, Indiana 
Patricia Flanagan, St. Clem 
ent High School, W. Som 
erville, Massachusetts 

Genevieve Magnus, St. John 
High School, Bellaire, Ohio 
Dorothy Morgan, West High 
School, Rochester, New York 
Norma O'Hare, Drummer 
Township High School, 
Gibson City, Illinois 
Irene Mierzejewska, Our 
Lady of Mt. Carmel School 
Wyandotte, Michigan 

Constance Crosby, Sacred 
Heart Academy, Bathurst, 
New Brunswick, Canada 

Theresa Kullowitsch, St. 
Martin Commercial School 
Chicago, Illinois 

Corinne Melanson, St. Jean 
Baptiste School, Lynn, 
Massachusetts 

Elaine Rashotte, St. Michael 
School, Pinconning, 
Michigan 

Virginia Van Slyke, Town 
ship High School, Savan 
na, Illinois 

Veronica Elizabeth Dugan 
St. James High School, 
Newark, New Jersey 

Joan Cummings, St. Peter's 
High School, Newark, New 


Jersey 

Florence Marzec, Good 
Counsel High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Mary-Lou Jones, High School, 
Minneota, Minnesota 

Shannon Randazzo, Sacred 
Heart Academy, Biloxi, 
Mississippi 

Baker, East Nashville 

High School, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Cynthia Smith, Baldwin 
High School, Baldwin City, 
Kansas 

Minnie Lou Patterson, Town- 
ship High School, Seneca, 
I!linois 

Mardell Norman, Community 
High School, Pekin, Illi- 
nois 

Isabel Applegate, High 
School, Asbury Park, New 
Jersey 

Betty Bartley, Horace Mann 
School, Gary, Indiana 

Mary Jane Wanta, St. 
Cathedral High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Don Miller, Community 
High School, Carlinville, 
Illinois 

Isabel Zoghby, Bishop Too- 
len High School, Mobile, 
Alabama 

Geraldine Mae Cuffe, Syd- 
ney Academy, Sydney, No- 
va Scotia, Canada 

Leona Carper, High School, 
Highland, IVinois 

Genevieve Callahan, High 
hool, Canton, Sow 
Dakota 

Doris M. Leigh, High 
School, Nazareth, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mary EB. Sullivan, St. Jo- 
seph’s Academy, Roxbury, 
assachusetts 

Evelyn MeGreer, Community 
High School, Reynolds, 
Illinois 

Connie Wurst, High School, 


Mary Landry, High School, 
East Hartford. Connecticut 


Marian Young, St 


Bette Fritz, Home School for 


School, Cuyahoga Falls, 


Gwendolyn Edwards, Koch, Union High 


G. A. Test 
After He’d Sailed 


jt ee 


a 


Johnson, Creston Nes 


Ann Marie Lynch and a 
Cockbu Todres, Junior-Senior 
High School, Lakewood 


New York, New York 


85 


Mary Berkowich, James Mon 
roe High School, Bronx, 
New York 

Magdelene Sarich, Junior 
College, Eveleth, Minne 


sota 

Evelyn Slater, Western School 
of Commerce, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada 

Teresa Lanza, Catholic High 
School, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Helen Beyer, S&t Bridget's 
Commercial School, Chi 
cago, Illinois 

Joan Doucet, Sacred Heart 
Academy. Rathurst, New 
Brunswick, Canada 

Margaret Steffan, Messmer 
High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Anna Evans, Garnet High 
School, Charleston, West 
Virginia 

Mary Erceg, Immaculata 
Academy, Portland. Oregon 

Doris E. Bronson, Bulkeley 
High School, Hartford, Con- 
necticut 

Nelle Peters, Rosedale High 
School, Kansas City, Kan- 


sas 

Ruby McKenzie, Villa The- 
resa, Newcastle, New 
Brunswick, Canada 

Jane Hildebrandt, St. Agnes 
Academy, A}liance, Ne 
braska 

Betty Mitchell, Northern 
High School, Detroit 
Michigan 

Castella Williams, St. Cather- 
ine Convent, Belize, Itrit- 
ish Honduras 

Helen Windisch, Weequahiec 
High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Mary E. Clark. Bayley High 
School, Morristown, New 
Jersey 

Pauline M. Antos, Eastern 
High School, Baltimore 
Maryland 

Helen Harding, Fluvanna 
County High School, 
Carysbrook. Virginia 

Margaret McKinnon, High 
School, Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts 

June Cable, Dunbar Township 
High School, Leisenring, 
Pennsylvania 

Jean Beckdolt, Sycamore 
Township Union High 
School, Montgomery Ohio 

Lavergne Schuler, Niles 
Township High School, 
Skokie, Illinois 

Agnes Savitskas, High 
School, East Hartford, 
Connecticut 

Joseph John Whiteash, 
Catholic High School 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania 

Agnes Kenjalo, High School 
Nashwauk, Minnesota 

Richard Tidwell, High Schoo! 
Deering, Missouri 

Mary Demetrakis, Emerson 
School, Gary, Indiana 

Tom Hashimoto, Senior High 
School, Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Clara Tabaka and Irene 
Charzak, St. Ladislaus 
High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Dorethy Finch, Central High 
School, Madison, South 
Dakota 

Helen Cenker, Weir High 
School, Weirton, West 
Virginia 

Beatrice Leek, High Schoo! 
East Hampton, New York 

Elaine Fowler, Community 
High School, Norton, Kan 


sas 

Martiyn Whiting, High 
School, Manning, lowa 

Erma Della Dean, Communi 
ty High School, Thompson 
ville, Illinois 

Eleanor Guptill, High School, 
Berwick, Maine 

Rita May Pe | St. 
John’s High School, MU- 
waukie, Oregon 

Zorka RBoulette, Fremont 
County Vocational High 
School, Lander, Wyoming 
Miguel Vaca, High School 
Santa Paula. California 
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Medical Definitions, No. 6—Fractures 


ourtesy of the “National Shorthand Reporter ; 
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N.S.R.A. MEETS 
AT CHICAGO 


Report by CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


HE forty-third annual convention of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa 
tion, held August 16-18, at the Hotel 
l_aSalle, Chicago, was, in the spirit of the 
times, a much abbreviated function, called 
solely for the purpose of maintaining intact a 
going organization and to keep alive morale 
and organizational facilities for the duration 
The curtailed social features of the convention 
impromptu and informal than 
activities were featured other than 
the reading and accepting of committee re 
but, although there were a few futile 
parliamentary skirmishes on the floor, the 
convention proved on the whole one of the 
most harmonious minded of years. There 
apparent a rapidly dwindling minority of dis 
sidence and an overwhelming likeness of opin 
ion on the aims of the reporting profession 
and its part in our national affairs 


wert more 


usual: few 


ports ; 


was 


PRESIDENT CONLEE, in his succinct and 
excellent presidential address, which he called 
struck imme- 
He said 


“a chat right across the table,” 
diately the note of the convention. 


Being in the midst of a titanic struggle against a 
threat t freedom, much of our individual 
time, efforts, and money has been spent in helping to 
make safe that freedom. The attainment of that ob 
ject has been paramount with all of us. Much that 
we had hoped to accomplish for the association has 
been left for future action While we must not 
neglect our part in this world conflagration for our 
own selfish ends, through it all our organization must 
be kept intact and strong in order to carry on with 


» human 


full efficiency after the war is won 

I shall make comment on the work of only two 
committees. Because of the self-sacrifice and valiant 
and valuable performance of the members of the Com 
mittee Federal Legislation and the Committee on 
Professional Edugation, they deserve an expression of 


your sincere gratitude and acclaim 


THE President then briefly but 
adequately the constructive and successful ef- 
forts of those two particular committees dur- 


reviewed 


ing the year. 

Of the work of the Legislative Committee 
he said: 

This administration has devoted a great deal of 


time to an endeavor to have H.R. 6494, a bill provid- 
ing salaries for United States District Court reporters, 


THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 








Leslie L. Turpin 


Newly elected President of National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association 


amended to provide a salar limit of $5.00 nstead 


rf $3,000 a year, t elit nate the provision for com 
petitive bidding, and to have stricken from the bill the 
provision tor tree transcripts on apy al in proceedings 
in forma pauperi 

You have all splendid memorandum 
prepared by Joseph Van Gelder of New York, a mem 
ber of the committee, analyzing and criticising this 
bill. Judge John J. Parker, chairman of the Judicial 
Conference Committee, in a letter to his committee, 
criticised Van's memorandum. His comments did not 
please any of us. They stirred up Van's 
“dander,” for he sat himself down and wrote a mas- 
terly animadversion of the Judge's letter in one of 
the most heroic presentations it has been my privilege 
There was nothing obsequious about it. It 
from the shoulder, by a 


received the 


evidently 


to read 
was an argument, straight 
man who knew his facts 
Judge Parker definitely demonstrated that he is a 
“big man.” Instead of taking offense at Van's merci 
less treatment, he recognized the force and fairness of 
his argument, and immediately called him by telephone 
and told him so. He followed the call by a letter in 
which he admitted the merit of some of our proposed 
amendments, promised to present them to his con 
their consideration, and stated that he 
pleased to arrange a meeting with Van at 


freres for 
would be 
an early date 

This meeting was held at Charlotte, North Carolina, 
on July 10, at which there were present Judge Parker, 
a representative of the Department of Justice, a repre- 
sentative of the United States Supreme Court, a 
representative of the Administrator’s office, Chairman 
Etter, and Joseph Van Gelder. After a pleasant con 
ference, it was agreed that our three major proposed 
amendments would be recommended when the bill 
comes up for hearing before the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House 


President Conlee lauded the efforts of the 
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Committee on Professional Education, the 
valuable results of which efforts have been the 
subject of nation-wide commendation on the 
part of lawyers and reporters alike; and he 
announced a recommendation of an amend- 
ment (subsequently received by the convention 
and acted upon favorably) by which the activ- 
ities of this committee would be further blessed 
by consistency and continuity of membership 


ALTHOUGH a strictly business convention 
in essence, the gathering dropped drab busi- 
ness long enough to listen to a sparkling paper 
that would be noteworthy for its interest, wit, 
and good sound reporting sense at any re- 
porters’ meeting. It was a paper entitled “A 
Reporter’s Odyssey,” by James R. Royse, re- 
porter, raconteur, and traveler extraordinary, 
from Seattle, Washington. As a modern Ulys 
ses, Mr. Royse traced some of the highlights 
of a reporting odyssey which included in its 
narration sound nuggets of reporting 
wisdom and not a few tales that Homer some- 
how forgot, not having made shorthand notes 
thereof, but which are now definitely a part of 
the record, thanks to Jim 


many 


Said Mr. Royse 


I first 


ot mysterious code 


nterested in shorthand as a system 
which refresh my 
“independent recollection’’ around examination time 

Then one day I conceived the bright idea that I might 
some credits toward graduation from the 
from my father. The prin 
very obligingly consented to 


became 


writing would 


as well get 
shorthand I 
cipal of the higl 
allow such credits if I could pass an examination 


was learning 


school 


Fortunately for me, he was not system conscious 
Right here I might as well say that even at that 
early date all of the schools and business colleges in 


the northwest had been taken over by the aggressive 
efforts of the author of a “‘positionless, light-line non- 
" So I went into the dictation class 
object of morbid curiosity with my 


ms and vertical squiggles and dis 


reporting system 
es, much the 
shadings and positi 
joined 

A few days later I 
whenever that teacher dictates 
he always calls on me to read, and I get stuck, and 
they all think I am dumb and that my system is no 
and kindly father said, “Well, son, 
if what you say is true, don’t feel too badly about it, 
because the rest of them are thanking their stars they 
weren't called on, and, if you don’t read well, prob 
uldn't either. But, above all, don’t allow 
become involved with the students or the 
teacher in a system controversy.” [A few years later 
I attended my first N.S.R.A. convention, only to learn 
that some of the country’s outstanding reporters had 
not yet learned that important lesson.) 


So I went back 


vowels 
j 


“Pop, 
tough, 


came home and said, 


something real 


good.”” So a wise 


ably they we 
yourself to 


to the dictation classes somewhat 
heartened for another stab. A few months later I 
tackled my first reporting experiment. My, my, what 
youthful courage! Hearing Doctor Gregg recount in 
New York last winter the ordeal which he underwent 
as a young man in attempting to report a Rev. Vin- 
cent in Liverpool, recalled my first experience in 
attempting to report none other than the son of this 
reverend. Dr. Vincent was, I believe, 
University of Minnesota, and came 
through Seattle with a “canned speech.” I don’t know 
how many times he had given it before, but never 
before or since have I listened to such sustained speed 


very 
president of the 


same 
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fitted up with an ap- 
couldn’t have 


I think if his lungs had been 
paratus containing compressed air, he 
talked faster. 

Well, of course, no need to tell you I didn’t get 
half of it. But I brought my notes to my dad again, 
and he looked them over and said, “‘Well, son, don’t 
What you written makes sense 
much you have missed, but always 


be discouraged have 
I don’t know how 
remember this, be sure that what you transcribe does 
become an expert writer 


that 


make sense. Then when ye 
and follow this rule, you can be pretty 
is likely to miss the little you miss.” 


certain 


nobody else 


Mr. Royse’s narration of reporting cxperi 
ences, both unusual and historic, connected 
with the first World War, were especially in- 
teresting and enlightening to a group of re 
porters gathered in the midst of World War 
Number Two. 

He concluded 


not know how long lark the time may 
be before we will be privileged to meet again in a 
convention of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso 
ciation. The night is dark and the morning’s dawning 
light of peace seems far, far away. But as a nation 
must have the strength of unity to survive in time of 
ition have that same unity 
in its time of crisis now. Thank God we live in a 
land of majority rule unintimidated by a gestapo. Let’s 
abide by the choice of the majority in a spirit of good 
support those who are chosen to 
and the heavy load of admin 


I do 


crisis, so must our associ: 


sportsmanship and 
carry the responsibility 
istering the affairs of your and my association 

As we leave this convention hall to depart in all direc- 
tions of the compass, hearts be strong and 
resolute in the consciousness that this is indeed a holy 
war against unspeakable bestiality, against sodden de 
intolerable slavery, which, no 


may our 


pravity, and against 
matter how great the cost, we will win in God's own 
With courage in our hearts and an abid 


Him, we will not fail 


good time 
ing faith in 


NEW officers elected for the coming year 

were: 

Turpin, Omaha, Ne- 

Berry H. Horne, 
Louis Goldstein, 

Dana C. 


Preswwent: Leslie L. 
braska; VicE-PRESIDENT: 
Brooklyn, N. , & SECRETARY 
New York, N. Y.; TREASURER 
Brown, Topeka, Kansas. 

30ARD OF Directors: James R. Royse, Seat- 
tle, Washington; Mary E. McGowan, Gal- 
veston, Texas; Charles J. Drescher, Newark, 
N. J.; Harry R. Howse, Detroit, Michigan; 
Joseph Van Gelder, New York N. Y. 


Medical Definitions, No. 6— 
Fractures 


(Key to Mr. Swem's notes on page 86) 


Q. Doctor, will you tell us at what points fractures of the 
femur occur and something of the classification of such 
fractures A. Fractures of the femur are generally divided 
into fractures of the neck of the femur and fractures of 
the shaft of the femur There are also fractures of the 


epiphysis, such as we described in connection with the 
fractures of the humeru 
Q. There are three general classifications A. Yes Then 


the fractures of the shaft of the femur are subdivided into 


fractures of the upper, middie, and lower thirds of the shaft 
Q. Where are fractures of the neck ef the femur located? 
A. Those are fractures ceurring between the head of 


the femur and the base of the great trochanter 


Q What ts the commor ause f such fractures? A. Is 
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most cases a fall, although they are sometimes caused by 
direct violence, such as a blow. 

Q. What type of fractures are usually found?’ A. Impacted 
and unimpacted fractures. The impacted fracture usually 
involves the great trochanter and the unimpacted fracture 
usually involves the head of the femur It is also noted 


that the impacted fractures unite more readily than do the 
unimpacted fractures. 

Q. Do fractures of the neck of the femur occur most fre- 
quently in any age group? A. Yes Most frequently in 
elderly people The fracture may occur from slipping or 
falling from a standing position 


WHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Another Triumphant Trio 


Introduced by EXAMINER A, A. BOWLE 





Edward Morawski 


OU’'LL be a professional shorthand writ- 

er,” said Miss Lola Maclean, educational 
director of the Detroit Commercial College, 
as she watched Edward Morawski writing at 
about 120 words a minute. There was some- 
thing about the ease with which he wrote 
that showed his speed possibilities. And a 
study of his notes today still shows the rapid 
strokes he is able to put down on paper as 
dictation flies at 200 words a minute. 


THE Detroit Free Press took cognizance of 
his achievement in winning this high award 
with picture and story: 

A diamond medal, in recognition of high distinction 
in professional shorthand, has been awarded to 
Edward Morawski, of 6827 St. John. The award was 
announced by A. A. Bowle, chief examiner of The 
Gregg Publishing Company, which directs national 
shorthand tests. 

Morawski was granted the medal for transcribing, 
accurately, a five-minute dictation on “literary” copy, 
read at 200 words a minute. He is a graduate of 
Western High School and the shorthand reporting 
school of the Detroit Commercial College. 


This young reporter graduated from the high 


school in 1935, where Miss Dora H. Pitts had 
given him early training in the subject. 


IN his questionnaire, Mr. Morawski gave 
particular credit to Miss Maclean and another 
teacher at the Detroit Commercial College, 
Miss Josephine Rankin, for the help he re- 
ceived in preparation for the recent medal test. 


Gertrude Feldt 





Dorothy Sloter 


Since graduation he has held several steno- 
graphic and secretarial positions and is now 
with the court reporting firm of Donaldson, 
Connolly, Whitman and Howse. When short- 
hand does not call him to duty, you'll find 
him enjoying his hobby, reading, or playing a 
round of golf or tennis. 


CHUCKLE when students tell me they 

abhor shorthand, The vehement ones gen- 
erally work so hard to get the homework 
assignments out of the way that the speed of 
their progess intrigues them, and the more 
they read and write, the more their “dislike” 
turns to “enthusiasm” for the subject. 

Take the case of Miss Gertrude Feldt, of 
Appleton, Wisconsin. She writes, “Until the 
last few years I have always had a very 
healthy dislike for shorthand.” But she has 
now won the Diamond Medal for writing 200 
words a minute! 


HEAR her story: “In high school I took a 
college-preparatory course, but the Fates de- 
creed that I should not go to college. It 
became necessary that I look around for 
something to do—and much to my amazement 
I found that I had nothing to sell to the busi- 
ness world! ... 

I returned to high school for post graduate work 
and chose bookkeeping as the least of all the evils in 


the commercial department. I really came to like it, 
however, and continued on with accounting. After 














90 
se ‘ I s ~ fa 
i A I s x 
years 

La ibout s i l t rN 
sl i iasses tt Appl t Voca na 

st t et n s ! that I « a't 
learn s th in't like it, and wouldn't be any 
good at it, anyhow! rhe teacher f the course was 
Mrs. M. Strong, and there never was a better theory 
teacher anywhere Her encouragement has meant 
much to mm ever Sit and the x d t undation she 
laid has el} I gh s 

After I was al to ““snort ng” at the terrifx 
speed of 8 " " e, I evailed upon my 
“boss” to zg é a tl T ths eave f absence 
and I went to Gregg ¢ ( 


HERE, 
bit! As she Says lhe 
the same thing and came home mighty proud 


evidently, is where the shorthand bug 
following year I did 


of the 160-word pin. By the time the next year 
rolled around I decided to shelve accounting 
with the income taxes and March 15 deadline, 
and concentrate on court reporting 

“In 1941, I returned to Chicago to subject 
myself to a little 


hands of Miss Evans, that expert of experts, 


more punishment at the 


and since then it has been my goal to reach 
the 200 speed. In spite of that coveted Dia- 
mond Medal which I have just won, however, 
a ledger sheet with a beautifully neat column 
of figures still is oh! so very dear to my 
heart, and I find it dificult to choose between 
reporting and accounting.” 


WE know, or we think we do, for she is still 
where the extra 
daily practice of shorthand will deepen her 
liking for this fascinating subject 

When she goes home again on vacation we'll 
wild-flower sanctuary taking 
care of the many varieties of Wisconsin blos- 


attending Gregg College, 


find her in her 


soms with which her garden is filled. Or, 
perhaps we shall see her taking pictures of 
these same flowers, prior to her return to the 


court, for photography is her 
hobby. 


“second-best” 


NOTHER recent Diamond Medalist was 
A Miss Dorothy Smith. We say “was” ad- 
visedly, because Miss Smith, as such, is no 
Now don’t get excited or worried, you 
can just send along congratulations to Mrs. 
Sloter, who informs me that she has retired 
from active use of shorthand for the nonce, 
and is recuperating from the whirl-wind court- 
ship that upset her plans for a career as 
court reporter. 

A “sparkler” presented to her while on 
vacation did the trick—evidently blinding her 
to court and convention reporting. It all hap- 
pened so suddenly; before she could get back 
to Detroit and join the reporting firm with 
which Mr. Morawski is associated, marriage 
had claimed her. 

However, friend hubby is eligible for service 


more, 
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in the armed forces of Uncle Sam and expects 
to don the uniform before many moons; then 
Mrs. Sloter expects to join the reporting ranks 
INCIDENTALLY, the experience in the of- 
fice of a local bakery company in her home 
town of Ottawa, Illinois; the shorthand train- 
ing she received in high school under Miss 
Estella Failing, coupled with the court report 
ing training received at Gregg College, and 
the free-lance work she did in Chicago will 


contribute much to making her a competent 
reporter. 
To Mrs. Sloter, then, who is, by the way, 


a member of the Chicago Chapter of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, we 
extend two-fold congratulations: (1) on the 


good work that she has been doing that won 
her the Diamond Medal; (2) on her marriage! 


ON her questionnaire, Mrs. Sloter wrote, 
“Just because I am out of school is no reason 
for me to quit practicing, and I use every 
spare moment I have in doing so—and you 
may quote me!’’ We must remember, of course, 
that that comment was written before a certain 
event. But it does give us a tip to pass along 
to our readers—the world’s experts always 
continue their studies even after making a 
success of their profession. The writer who 
would be an expert reporter must keep up his 
studies just as consistently as the experts do. 


Key to Quiz on Page 65 


accidentally 

occasionally, necessary 

believe 

ninety, forty 

5. Wednesday, February, Saturday. 

6. thorough. 
sincerely, friendly, 

business. 

8. piece, nickel 

9. eighth, ninth 

10. parallel. 

neither, niece. 

receipt. 

embarrassed, noticeable, courtesy. 


ite Cato 


“J 


complimentary, truly, 


— at et 
why 


¢* ¢ ¢ 


>» COOL IN COURTROOM: The following 
incident took place recently in High Point, 
North Carolina: 

“Boy, it’s chilly in here!” commented Clerk 
of Court I. S. Ingram, as he closed a court- 
room window. Then he discovered that on the 
jury were John Breeze and H. B. Blizzard 
The court stenographer was Miss Ida Snow.— 
Southwest Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
News. 
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Just By Keeping Well 


You Can Help Win This War 
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From a bulletin issued by the Institute of Life Insurance 


How Gold Leaf is Made 


From “Ford Home Almanac and Facts Book” 
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The Story of Waste Paper 


From “The Gregg Magazine,” London, England 
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In the Country 


By MARY H. PIERCE 


Written especially for use with Chapter One of the Manual 
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The Broken Spell 


By RUTH ARMSON 


Written for use with Chapter Two 
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Toads and Frogs 
By MARGERY NIHART 


Written especially for use with Chapter Three of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


By Katie May Ivey, Sister St. Rrra, Evetyn Atrrep and Henriette L. Bonn 
. Written for Use with Chapter Four of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


By Cuartes Raper 
Written for Use with Chapter Five of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 
By Henriette L. Bonn and Epirn Hess 
Written for Use with Chapter Six of the Manual 
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| RINEHART 
ATES ) PART V 


Reprinted in shorthand by permission of Farrar & Rinehart 


(Continued from the September issue) 
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Drill on words in the Short Vocabulary of Chapter Twelve 


By JANE H. O’NEILL 
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